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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 
III.— THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. 
By Rev. E. H. CAPEN, D.D., PRESIDENT OF TUFTS COLLEGE. 


UNIVERSALIsts believe in the final salvation of all men. But 
Universalism as a doctrine cannot properly be characterized as 
belief in a result. The result is only an incident, though an 
exceedingly important one, in a great system of truth. This 
system puts God in the centre of the universe, and regards him 
as a moral being, working by moral methods for the accomplish- 
ment of moral ends. His principles are universal in their nature, 
application, and issue, and there is nowhere a counter principle 
which can effectually abridge their character or influence, or per- 
manently interrupt and defeat their purpose and work. This 
view of the economy of the universe is not modern. It belongs 
to the very first ages of the Christian Church. Not only did the 
Apostles teach with a positiveness which admits of no contradic- 
tion that God is love, that love sent the Saviour into this world, 
and that love must be the final outcome of things, but their suc- 
cessors in the Church, with very few exceptions for nearly three 
hundred years, held to the same general conception of theology, 
and put it forth with equal positiveness. The great lights of the 
Greek Church, like Clement of Alexandria and Origen, even went 
so far as to maintain by specific arguments, the force of which has 
never been surpassed, that love must triumph in the ultimate 
recovery of every human soul. 
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This view prevailed until the sceptre of authority of the Church 
passed from the Eastern to the Roman branch. Then for the first 
time the purely legal conception of the divine nature and govern- 
ment, of sin and penalty, of the whole scheme of human redemp- 
tion, began to dominate the thought of Christendom. The system 


of doctrine known as Augustinianism came to prevail almost to 
the exclusion of every other notion during the Middle Ages, and 
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until the rise of Protestantism. The latter movement produced 
the two modifications of Augustinianism known as Lutheranism 
and Calvinism. The reformed theology of England was for the 
most part that taught by Calvin. The Westminster divines merely 
sought to put the system of the great theologian of Geneva into 
a form that could be readily apprehended by the people. Natu- 
rally this was the theology which our fathers brought with them 
from the mother-country. This was the theology to which the 
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English-speaking race at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
gave almost unqualified assent. 

But very early in this century there began to be marked symp- 
toms of uneasiness and even of dissent. The iron of the creed 
was entering the souls of men. Arminianism in England, and, 
later on, both the Arminian and Socinian tendencies in America, 
were the distinct manifestations of a solemn protest in the bosom 
of Protestantism itself against the awful conclusions of Calvinistic 
predestination and election. During this upheaval the Univer- 
salist denomination had its birth, The movement began on the 
other side of the water, but it was very soon transferred to Amer- 
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ica; and almost its entire history is confined to these shores. Dr. 
Eddy, in his work entitled, ‘‘ Universalism in America,’ mentions 
five distinct channels by which the doctrine of universal salvation 
was brought hither. Dr. George De Benneville, born of French 
refugees in London, in 1703, after expulsion from England because 
of his heretical opinions, and after barely escaping death from the 
same cause in France, came to America in 1741, and settled in 


Pennsylvania, where he practised medicine and preached the gos- 
/ > 
pel in different parts of the State until his death, in 1793. The 
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German Baptists, commonly called Dunkers, who settled in Penn- 
sylvania in 1719, “ were from the first believers in universal resto- 
ration.” The Rev. Richard Clarke, rector of St. Philip’s Church, 
Charleston, S. C., 1754-59, a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, 
having an European reputation, was very pronounced in his advo- 
cacy of the doctrine. He had strong sympathizers among leading 
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men of his denomination in different parts of the country. Among 
the Congregationalists, the attitude of Dr. Charles Chauncy, pastor 
of the First Church of Boston, and of Dr. Jonathan Mahew, pastor 
of the West Church, is well known. 

But the Universalist denomination, as it exists to-day, traces its 
origin to the Rey. John Murray, who came to this country and 
preached his first sermon in Thomas Potter’s Church, at Good 
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Luck, N. J., on the 30th of September, 1770. Mr. Murray was 
born in Alton, England, in 1741. When he was but twelve years 
old he came under the influence of John Wesley, who honored 
him with his confidence, so that he became, a few years later, 
an earnest and eloquent advocate in his connection. But upon 
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meeting and hearing the Rev. George Whitefield, he adopted Cal- 
vinistic views, and became a communicant in his Tabernacle, in 
London. Here he was so marked by his zeal and ability that he 
was specially commissioned to reclaim a young lady of the congre- 
gation who had adopted the views of James Relly, an Universalist 
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preacher of London. The task, which seemed to him an easy one, 
proved greater than he anticipated ; for not only was the young 
lady strong in her convictions, but by her questions and answers 
she suggested problems which troubled him sorely for a long time. 
Against the doctrine of Relly he entertained the strongest preju- 
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From Lessons of Faith and Life, by E. H. Chapin 
dice. But such was the candor of his mind that he was compelled 


to admit the force of arguments which he could not satisfactorily 
answer. 


Some months after the conversation with the young lady 
above referred to, he accidentally came upon a copy of Relly’s 
“Union,” a small treatise in which the theology of Reilly was 
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distinctly and particularly set forth. To this he gave a most 
attentive and prayerful study, meanwhile becoming a regular 
attendant upon Mr. Relly’s preaching. The result was a com- 
plete conversion to what was then known as “ Rellyism.” He 
was strongly urged by Mr. Relly to. become a preacher of the new 
faith, but firmly declined. Not long after he met with a severe 
affliction in the death of his beautiful and devoted wife, which so 
overwhelmed him with melancholy that he sought relief by emi- 
gration. His hope was that he might bury himself in the wilder- 
ness of the New World. But his coming hither was accompanied 
by so many wonderful signs that he could not regard them as 
other than the indications and leadings of Providence, setting him 
apart and sealing him for the proclamation of the great and uni- 
versal hope. Therefore, after resisting by every means at his 
command the solicitations of Mr. Potter, he consented to preach 
in the church which the latter had built, believing that God would 
one day send him a preacher who cherished the same broad faith 
as himself. 

This event put an end forever to his dream of solitude and 
obscurity. Mr. Potter’s church, to be sure, was apparently in the 
wilderness ; and Mr. Murray’s first thought was that he would 
spend his days there as a kind of private chaplain to his new-found 
friend and immediate neighbors. But so great was the fame of 
his preaching, that people flocked to hear him from more than 
twenty miles around. Nor was this all. To quote his own lan- 
guage, ‘solicitations, earnest solicitations, poured in from the 
Jerseys, from Philadelphia, and from New York; and it became 
impossible to withstand their repeated and imposing energy.” 
He entered almost at once upon a series of missionary journeys, 
which carried him along the Atlantic seaboard, farther and farther 
away from the home of his friend, as far to the north as Ports- 
mouth, N. H. As early as 1773 he had made several visits to 
Rhode Island, preaching to immense audiences in Newport, East 
Greenwich, and Providence, and forming a close and lifelong 
friendship with General Nathanael Greene and other distinguished 
Rhode Island patriots. It was to their influence, undoubtedly, 
that he was indebted, on the outbreak of the Revolution, for his 
appointment and confirmation as chaplain of the Rhode Island 
Brigade, notwithstanding the protest to the contrary of every other 
chaplain of the provincial army. 
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Mr. Relly was a Calvinist. His special revolt was at the Calvin- 
istic idea of reprobation. He held that the atonement was com- 
plete. All men had fallen in Adam ; through “ union” with him 
had actually participated in his transgression, and therefore merited 
damnation. But, in like manner, all, through “union” with Christ, 
the second Adam, had entered into the atonement. Their redemp- 
tion, though not their salvation, was therefore complete. Mr. 
Murray accepted this doctrine without qualification. As he was 
entirely alone, so far as he knew, in this hemisphere, in the hope 
he cherished, he did not make formal announcement of it, but 
confined the expression of his convictions entirely to the language 
of the Scriptures. The consequence was that his orthodoxy for 
some time was not suspected, and the churches of the standing 
order were freely opened to him. But gradually, as men came to 
have a clearer understanding of his opinions, he encountered 
opposition. While preaching in Boston, in 1774, his life was 
seriously threatened, and on many other occasions he was made 
to feel the bitterness of religious persecution. 

I have said that, so far as he himself knew, he was the only 
person in America who cherished the sentiments of Relly. But on 
visiting Gloucester, November 3, 1774, to his amazement and delight, 
he found a number of persons, belonging to families of the first 
consequence in that then important commercial town, who not 
only had read Relly’s “ Union,” but were thoroughly in accord 
with its teachings. His own language is as follows: “If had 
travelled from Maryland to New Hampshire without meeting a 
single individual who appeared to have the smallest idea of what 
I esteemed to be the truth as it is in Jesus; but, to my great 
astonishment, there were a few persons, dwellers in that remote 
place, upon whom the light of the gospel had more than dawned. 
The writings of Mr. Relly were not only in their hands, but ir 
their Aearts.” By these persons, and others who were drawn 
around him by the novelty and power of his preaching, he was 
invited to establish himself permanently in Gloucester. This 
invitation he accepted, and barring the term of his chaplaincy in 
the army, continued to reside there until his removal to Boston 
in 1793. The fruit of Mr. Murray’s efforts in Gloucester was a 
religious society of commanding influence which has maintained 
its importance and enjoyed an uninterrupted prosperity to the 
present hour. 
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During Mr. Murray’s residence in Gloucester, a legal contro- 
versy arose which was of far-reaching importance, involving not 
only the right of independent worship, but of exemption from 
taxation for the support of the standing order. A suit was brought 
in Mr. Murray’s name, in 1783, and was under litigation until 
1786, when a decision was given in favor of the plaintiff. 

An Universalist society having been organized in Boston, a meet- 
ing-house purchased and fitted for service, Mr. Murray accepted a 
call to the pastorate and was installed October 24, 1793. Here he 
remained, exercising his gifts as a minister of universal grace 
until his death, twenty-two years later, attracting to himself large 
congregations, and putting forth an influence which has not yet 
ceased to be felt in every part of the continent. 

Mr. Murray’s efforts were not confined to his own pulpit, but 
throughout his whole ministerial career he answered calls as they 
were made upon him to preach in different and distant parts of 
the country. The consequence was the organization of a number 
of societies in New England, New York, and other places as far 
south as Philadelphia. A goodly number also of devoted and able 
men were drawn into active ministerial co-operation with him, 
among whom may be mentioned Adams Streeter; Caleb Rich ; 
Edward Mitchell, Mr. Murray’s colleague during the latter part of 
his life; George Richards, a preacher of great eloquence and a 
man of extraordinary literary gifts; Walter Ferris, whose pen 
drafted the Profession of Belief, adopted by the Universalist 
‘ General Convention at Winchester, N. H., in 1803; Elhanan 
Winchester, one of the most remarkable men of his time; and 
Hosea Ballou. 

Mr. Ballou was destined to exert an influence transcending that 
of Mr. Murray, not only upon the character of the Universalist 
body, but upon the theological opinions of his time. He was born 
in Richmond, N. H., April 30, 1771. His parents were Baptists, 
and, in the atmosphere of that faith, he was reared. Being of a 
devout and inquiring turn of mind, by patient and searching 
examination of the Scriptures, before he was eighteen years old, 
he had become fully persuaded of God’s universal and impartial 
grace. In another half-dozen years he became convinced that 
reason and Scripture were alike opposed to the commonly received 
notion of the Trinity and the Calvinistic idea of the atonement. 
At the General Convention in Oxford, in 1794, he was by a sudden 
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impulse, we might almost believe an inspiration, marked out by 
Elhanan Winchester for ordination to the Christian ministry. 
With that moment began a career unsurpassed by the greatest 
lights of the Christian Church, a career which places him in the 
front rank of original thinkers and teachers, side by side with men 
like St. Augustine, Martin Luther, John Calvin, and Jonathan 
Edwards. His settlements were as follows: Dana, Mass. ; Barnard, 
Vt. ; Portsmouth, N. H.; Salem, and Boston. In the autumn of 
1798 he was invited by Mr. Murray to supply his pulpit for ten 
weeks, during his absence on a tour to Philadelphia. The Rev. 
Dr. Miner in his chapter on a century of Universalism, in the 
Memorial History of Boston, says: “His remarkable familiarity 
with the word of God, his wonderful powers of reasoning, his 
profound insight into the human heart, and his inexhaustible 
store of illustrations gave him a power over an assembly rarely 
equalled. He had a large hearing in Boston. The public mind 
was greatly moved. On the last day of his ministration he gave 
a very frank and clear explanation of his new views touching 
Christ and the atonement.” The occasion has historic signifi- 
cance. It may be regarded as marking a new departure in the 
Universalist theolagy of that period. Mrs. Murray, in the absence 
of her husband, did what she could to undo the mischief of that 
sermon. She caused it to be announced from the singing-gallery, 
that the views to which they had just listened were not, the views 
usually proclaimed from that pulpit. But it was in vain. The 
floods had broken loose, and were fast sweeping away every vestige 
of Calvinism from the Universalist faith. 

At this time Mr. Ballou was engaged in the most profound 
study of the Scriptures, “permitting himself but a very brief por- 
tion of time for sleep.” His son says, “He thought much, com- 
muned with himself alone, and even at that period accustomed 
himself to a degree of inward or mental communion with himself, 
that would seem to exclude the world about him, for the time 
being, from his sense of seeing or hearing. . . . Sometimes these 
moments were followed by the use of the pen for records in his 
note-book of texts and sermon heads, sometimes by a reference 
to the Scriptures, and sometimes by a walk in the open air; then 
his lips would be seen to move, and he would be quite oblivious to 
all outward circumstances.” He was undoubtedly engaged in 
working out and systematizing the opinions which shortly after 
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found their way into print. In 1804 he published “ Notes on the 
Parables of the New Testament,” and in the following year the 
work which exceeded in importance every other work that ever 
came from his hand, namely, his “Treatise on Atonement.” Hor- 
ace Greeley, and other judges equally competent, have called this 
the most remarkable book of the century; and certainly when we 
remember that this young man, who was destitute of anything like 
a formal education, utterly unacquainted with the literature of 
theology, without commentaries or any of the ordinary appliances 
of scriptural study and interpretation, with nothing, in fact, one 
might almost say, but the Scriptures in the vernacular, had thought 
his way, unaided and alone, to the substitution of a moral for a 
Jegal view of the atonement, to a system of theology which makes 
Christ the mediatorial agent of the Almighty for the ushering in of 
the kingdom of righteousness, and the bringing of the entire moral 
universe into willing subjection to His power and love; it was not 
only a great book for that age, but one of the fevbcreat books of 
all ages. 

Of course it would be too much to claim that a book so pro- 
duced is above criticism. Apart from defects of style, which we 
should naturally expect, there are phases of doctrine which unques- 
tionably need modification. The Calvinistic atmosphere in which 
he was brought up led him to an extreme view of Divine Sover- 
eignty, which some have thought gives an Antinomian tinge to 
his theology. His theory that “‘ the Scriptures begin and end the 
history of sin in flesh and blood, and that beyond this mortal cxist- 
ence the Bible teaches no other sentient state, but that which is 
called by the blessed name of life and immortality,” produced that 
disturbance in the Universalist body which culminated in what 
is known as the Restorationist movement, and led many people to 
feel that the Universalist view of sin is superficial and frivolous. 
It is but fair to say, however, that the application of the doctrine 
to practical life by Mr. Ballou and those who held with him, is the 
best answer to the criticism. But notwithstanding this criticism, 
this open rupture of the church, — under the powerful impulse of the 
gigantic intellect of Mr. Ballou the denomination had an almost 
phenomenal growth. Wherever he went, the peoplé flocked in 
multitudes to hear his message. Like his Master of old, the 
common people heard him gladly. Moreover, he drew into co-op- 
eration with him in his ministerial work men whose intellectual 
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power was only inferior to his own. Space permits the mention 
of but three or four of these. But the record would not be com- 
plete without referring to Walter Balfour, whose examination of 
the meaning of the terms Sheol, Hades, Tartarus, and Gehenna, 
led him to conclusions which have now been adopted by the fore- 
most scholars and Biblical critics of the Protestant wrld ; to Thomas 
Whittemore, a controversialist, whose skill was more than a match 
for the sharpest antagonist, a preacher of great argumentative and 
magnetic powers, an editor prolific and incisive, and an historical 
and expository writer of such grasp and thoroughness that, had he 
concentrated his energies in either of these departments, his fame 
would have been secure; and to Lucius R. Paige, D.D., the author 
of “ Selections from Eminent Commentators,” and of a “ Commen- 
tary of the New Testament,” works which are regarded as indis- 
pensable in nearly every Universalist household. Dr. Paige still 
lives, an honored citizen of Cambridge, at the advanced age of 
eighty-four. 

Any further historical outline of Universalism would be mani- 
festly imperfect and inadequate that did not recall, at least, two 
other names of men, who, though belonging to a later generation, 
were still the contemporaries of Hosea Ballou in the formative 
period of the Universalist denomination. The first of these is 
Hosea Ballou, 2d, D.D., the editor of the Universalist Quarterly 
Magazine from the time of its founding in 1844, until his death 
in 1861, and the first president of Tufts College; a scholar of the 
very first rank, known everywhere for the breadth and thorough- 
ness of his work and the extraordinary penetration of his mind. 
The second is the Rev, Thomas J. Sawyer, D.D., the still active 
and efficient dean of Tufts Divinity School. To these two men, 
more than to all others, the denomination is indebted for the pres- 
ent harmonious shaping of its theology, which, while giving due 
prominence to the efficiency of divine sovereignty and grace in the 
economy of human redemption, does not lightly regard the nature 
and consequences of sin, and also lays proper stress upon those 
moral agencies, involving the voluntary choice of the individual 
acting in the light of the Christian religion, which are the indis- 
pensable requisites of a true salvation. To these two men, like- 
wise, the denomination is chiefly indebted for the educational 
impulse which has been such a conspicuous feature of its later 
history. 
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As has been remarked already, the Universalist movement en- 
countered the fiercest opposition in the beginning. This opposi- 
tion has not yet died away. In many parts of the country it is 
still as active and virulent as ever. Indeed, it has been one pro- 
longed battle. It has epitomized in its history the history of the 
church militant. It has often been made to drink to the dregs the 
cup of persecution, bigotry, intolerance, and hatred. It has been 
the subject of detraction as to its moral power and influence by 
evangelists of every stripe, from Burchard and Knapp to Joseph 
Cook. This, too, in the face of the fact that it has produced, be- 
sides those whom I have named, such preachers as Thomas Starr 
King, E. H. Chapin, and A. A. Miner ; and such laymen as Thomas 
Potter, Winthrop Sargent, Charles Tufts, Sylvanus Packard, Oliver 
Dean, Thomas A. Goddard, John A. Gurley, C. C. Washburne, 
Israel Washburne, Jr., and Horace Greeley; that, in-an age of 
unparalleled corruption, amid great betrayals of trust, often affect- 
ing men whose standing is high in the Christian Church, its advo- 
cates have passed almost without suspicion; and that it has held 
a foremost place in every great movement of social and moral 
reform. ‘ 

It should also be borne in mind that the trend of thought, in 
the present time, is unmistakably in the direction of Universalism. 
The root of bitterness in the arraignment of the Andover theology 
lies in the statement that it is “ Semi-Universalism,” and that the 
positions assumed therein, by a logical necessity, lead to the Uni- 
versalist conclusion; that eminent men, who are still constrained 
to work under the Calvinistic banner, openly avow the wish that 
they could believe the Universalist theology, and if they could, 
their energy to work for the salvation of souls would be redoubled ; 
that men, of whom Archdeacon Farrar is a representative exam- 
ple, avowedly live and labor in the hope that God will yet, in some 
mysterious way, accomplish His will in the moral universe, and 
bring the last wanderer home to rejoice in the Father’s love ; that 
men like Maurice and Kingsley, not to mention distinguished 
living preachers in both England and America, have been the 
pronounced advocates of an all-embracing and triumphantly per- 
sistent moral energy, manifested in Christ, and working without 
effectual hindrance toward the utter extinction of evil; and that 
the literature of the age is saturated with the great and elevated 
conviction, — Tennyson devoutly singing, 
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“Oh, yet we trust that, somehow, good 
Will be the final goal of ill”; © 


and Whittier, in even clearer strains, chanting, — 


“TI know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


The persons composing the Universalist body were, for the 
most part, in the beginning, at least, drawn from churches which 
had the congregational polity. Accordingly, its polity is marked 
by congregational features. In the individual churches the people 
have the controlling voice in the settlement of ministers and the 
direction of parish affairs. The parishes, however, are organized 
into conventions confined to the limits of the several States, the 
General Convention being over all. The State conventions are 
composed of the clergymen in fellowship within the States and of 
lay-delegates chosen by the parishes. Discipline is in the hands 
of a committee of fellowship, appointed by each convention. The 
General Convention is a delegate body, meeting once a year. 
Delegates, clerical and lay, in certain definite proportions, are 
chosen by the several State conventions. It is also a corporate 
body, having a board of trustees, who, in the interim of its ses- 
sions, are charged with matters of discipline, the management of 
the finances, and the direction of missionary efforts. The present 
organization of the General Convention dates from the centenary 
year, 1870. 

The “Universalist Register,” for 1887 gives statistics as fol- 
lows: There are nine hundred: and forty-five parishes, comprising 
upwards of thirty-eight thousand families. There is a church- 
membership of thirty-five thousand five hundred, and a Sunday- 
school membership of fifty-three thousand five hundred. The 
estimated value of church property is seven millions and a half 
of dollars. Several of the State conventions have invested funds. 
The funds of the Massachusetts Convention amount to fifty thou- 
sand dollars. The General Convention has funds aggregating 
more than one hundred and seventy thousand dollars. 

During the last thirty years particular attention has been given 
to the establishment and development of educational institutions. 
Drs. Balloy and Sawyer took the initiative in setting forth the 
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necessity of schools and colleges under the denominational con- 
trol. The latter has lived to see his anticipations realized an hun- 
dred-fold. Besides such seminaries as Clinton Liberal Institute in 
New York, Goddard Seminary in Vermont, Westbrook Seminary 
in Maine, and Dean Academy in Massachusetts, — all well endowed 
with funds, possessing first-class facilities for instruction, and 
enjoying a large patronage, — there are four colleges and three theo- 
logical schools. The colleges are Tufts College, St. Lawrence 
University, Lombard University, and Buchtel College. With each 
of the three colleges first named a theological school is connected. 
The aggregate of funds permanently devoted to educational pur- 
poses approximates three millions of dollars. Upwards of one 
hundred teachers are employed, and instruction is given to nearly 
fourteen hundred pupils annually. 

The General Convention, at its session in Winchester, N. H., 
adopted the following profession of belief : — 

I. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments contain a revelation of the character of God, and of 
the duty, interest, and final destination of mankind. 

II. We believe that there is one God, whose nature is lové; 
revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of grace, 
who will finally restore the whole family of mankind to holiness 
and happiness. 

III. We believe that holiness and true happiness are inseparably 
connected, and that believers ought to be careful to maintain order 
and practise good works ; for these things are good and profitable 
unto men. 

This profession has remained the only test of fellowship in the 
Universalist church from that day to this. There is, however, a 
large and, it is believed, increasing minority who object to it on 
the ground, first, that the last clause of the second article seems 
to imply the doctrine of the fall of the race through the trans- 
gression of Adam; and, secondly, that the third article is utilita- 
rian in its philosophy. 

The late Israel Washburne, Jr., was wont to maintain that this 
is the one purely American church, and hence best adapted to 
meet the wants of the American people. It is American, he 
declared, in its polity, its republican features being more strongly 
marked than any other ecclesiastical organization in the world. 
It is American, also, he thought, in an high degree in its ideas- 
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The stress it lays upon the fatherhood of God carries with it, as 
a necessary corollary, the notion of human equality and brother- 
hood so strongly expressed in the Declaration of Independence. 
Under no other religious conception is it possible to secure the 
full and perfect realization of the.central and fundamental truths 
of that immortal instrument of popular liberty. No doubt it is 
the close relation between the theological principles of Universal- 
ism and the political theories of the founders of the Republic, 
which awakened such a profound interest in Mr. Murray among 
the leading minds of the Revolutionary epoch. For it is a fact 
that he had the warm and approving friendship of Washington, 
the ardent admiration of John Adams, and that he even enlisted 
the interest of Jefferson and Franklin. At all events, Universal- 
ism, as a system of religious belief in this country, is coeval with 
the life of the Republic, and is as complete an expression as the 
imagination can devise of the ideas, hopes, and aspirations of the 
American people. 
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A BIT OF OLD CHINA. 
By ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE, 


THE Chinese people are gifted with a fancy which is particularly 
rich. This quality appears in their language, even in matters so 
simple as the naming of rivers and mountains. The language of 
compliment with them abounds in comparisons supposed to be 
flattering to the person addressed. In their poetry fancy has full 
and free play. Many of its pictures are not lacking a certain 
grace and elegance of drawing, even to our exacting taste. They 
are distinct and clear in form as outlined geometrical figures ; but 
they are without shading. In this the Chinese poets have not 
gone beyond what their painters and engravers have attained. 

It is curious, moreover, to notice how poet*y aad art have been 
developed together among the Chinese. There is no realistic 
school in either. Nature is rarely represented apart from human 
interest. There is always something incident to life or feeling, 
—-some story connected with every landscape drawing. Indeed, 
the story rules the pencil of the artist. Much of the incongruity 
we see in the position of hills and lakes and streams and bridges 
and houses in the pictures painted upon the cups and saucers in 
which our grandmothers used to take their Bohea and Young 
Hyson, results from the artist’s undertaking to show certain 
“moving accidents by flood and field,” and patiently and honestly 
trying to tell the whole story. This office of art is traditional in 
China, and it would not be at all strange if many of the old pic- 
tures in that country, which have been lost for generations and 
which have afterwards turned up, should have quite a different 
interpretation put upon them from that story which the artist 
originally had in mind. 

We have as yet had little chance to discover how much of 
romance lies beneath the history of China. Especially is it the 
case that early illustrations to the text of their historical writings 
are either without meaning now, or are variously understood even 
by native scholars. It will occur to any one what a field the old 
annals and their accompanying maps and pictures must furnish 
the modern reader, in which he may exercise his fancy to the full 
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bent of his genius. Of course there will be a certain fashion of 
the time, a prevailing spirit of the age, even in so conservative 
a country as China, and accordingly different schools of interpre- 
tation will flourish at different times. The scope for poetic insight 
is practically without limit. The study of history is scarcely less 
seductive than the indulging the mind in the practice of dreaming 
in waking hours as well as in those of sleep. 

It is not an easy matter for a modern student to get contact 
with the Oriental mind. Even if he masters the language suffi- 
ciently to read the books of the Chinese, he cannot enter into 
the spirit of the writer as he can in the case of early Greek and 
Roman works. What is matter of fact he may correctly apprehend, 
but the sentiment escapes him. He has little but husks of what 
should be a deliciously rich fruitage. The living teacher rarely 
leaves his country, and, at home, he is not accessible to the man 
of affairs such as is likely to be the visitor whom he may meet 
there. Literatuge ise not in the Chinese market for the foreign 
trade. The literary guild hold the larger part of their stock of 
ideas as a sacred possession, not to be communicated to the com- 
mon orders among their own people, much less to be shared with 
foreigners. In opening the ports of China we did not open the 
storehouses of romance and of poetic fiction which her great his- 
torical collections form. 

Perhaps the most exclusively literary man whom China has sent 
to this country, was Professor Ko, of Harvard University. He was ~ 
not only familiar with the whole range of the literature of his own 
country, but he had contributed to that literature two volumes of 
poetry, such as had secured for himself a respectable position as 
a writer. His poetic gifts fitted him admirably to interpret what 
was most fanciful in the older authors. He had read the legendary 
history of the country, and understood well how to interpret into 
modern thought the early records, and the rude maps and draw- 
ings with which these were illustrated. Among the books which 
he brought was an encyclopedic work of some twenty volumes. 
The earlier volumes were devoted to the natural and political his- 
tory of China. After the Professor had acquired enough of Eng- 
lish that he could make himself easily understood, it gave me 
great pleasure to go over with him the story of China’s earlier 
settlement as it was told in pictures and in text. There was a fas- 
cination in hearing those traditions of a people who went eastward 
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from Eden when our ancestors started on their course towards 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and a passage into Europe ; 
traditions that were old before the time of the Lydian kings of 
whom Herodotus gossiped, or of Saturn’s reign in Italy of which 
Livy fabled. The accounts which the Chinese historians give of 
the movements of their people down from the mountains on their 
western borders into the vast plain which stretches eastward to 
the Pacific, correspond exactly not only with the testimony of 
architectural remains scattered all the way from the mountains to 
the sea, but also with the development of the language. There 
is kept in these chronicles an unbroken record of events belong- 
ing to a time that, in the case of every other people, is prehis- 
toric. Here is told in the familiar forms of human speech a story 
such as is elsewhere only hinted at in the use of implements of 
bronze or of stone. 

The chief points of the story which follows were shown in a 
map, or picture, occupying a page of the old Chinese volume. 
The illustration was wholly in outline, without the least attempt 
at shading. There were mountain ranges, with the sun setting 
behind them, and a stream flowing down between. An aerial arch 
seemed to span the stream ; but one might well doubt whether it 
were a bridge or a rainbow, so unskilful was the artist’s work. A 
few figures appeared, — one with face upturned, as if looking at 
the rainbow. Birds flying on his right hand were an omen of 
good luck. Such were the objects rudely pictured on the old 
page. Of themselves they conveyed little meaning and awakened 
no sentiment. A few columns of Chinese characters made brief 
allusion to an old tradition relating to the early history of the 
country. It was this quaintly poetic legend which the Professor 
was kind enough to repeat for the delight of a listener in the New 
World. 

Away back in the early history of the Chinese people, at the 
time when they were just beginning to find their way through the 
valleys and down the eastern slopes of the mountains, and were 
first coming out upon the broad plains which have been held by 
the Middle Kingdom longer, perhaps, than any pyramid or temple 
has been standing beside the Nile, — certainly longer than any 
people have had their home in Europe, — the events which go to 
make up this simple story of life and feeling took place. That the 
story should have been told to so many generations, and have 
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lived in tradition to be written out in a language so strange to it 
as ours, for readers of another race and living at a late day on 
another continent, proves that the feeling with which it moves us 
is that “touch of nature” which “ makes the whole world kin.” 

In those early days when the world was young, earth and sky 
were filled with wonders. It was the childhood of our race, and 
men remained children all their lives long, in comparison with the 
stars above them and the grand old mountains about them. Hav- 
ing their homes in the deep, dark valleys of those extensive ranges, 
there was little society for them which resembled human compan- 
ionship, but to watch the shadows at evening steal silently down 
across the green meadows and climb the slope of the opposite hill- 
side, or to see them hurrying off in the morning to escape the view 
of the sun. The birds sang in summer, and the streams then ran 
on and babbled to the rocks; but in winter the world was dumb. 
No wonder that in everything people then took counsel of their 
hopes and fears; and that the passing clouds and the shadows 
creeping around the mountain peaks were appealed to as capable 
of revealing some purpose of Nature leagued with the destiny of 
man. 

In the upper part of one of these valleys was a bit of green 
meadow held, as it were, in a basin of rocky hills. Here was the 
home of a numerous family. Grandparents and parents, children 
and grandchildren, men and women, boys and girls, found shelter 
under one roof, and happy companionship in one family circle. 
Of this number one was a stranger, a child without other home 
than this, without parents living, and, indeed, without any kindred 
in the world. Joong-foo could only just remember his father 
and mother in a home thé other side of the mountains, and an 
attempt one summer to cross over the high ridges and get on the 
side that sloped to the morning. There was little more of which 
he was conscious. He had been told that a company of travellers 
lost their way and perished in the snow, all except himself. For 
more than ten years he had been tenderly cared for in this lonely 
spot, and had shared with the other children their tasks and their 
games. 

This place was, so far as one could see, completely surrounded 
by high mountains at some distance, and bare, bleak hills near at 
hand. The cottage was built upon a rocky slope, having the little 
meadow all in front. Along the farther edge of this green plat 
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ran the mountain stream, kept full all summer long from the melt- 
ing snow above. Beyond this, over a dry, rocky shelf of land at. 
the foot of the hills, led a rough path down the valley, along 
which, in the summer time, small companies of travellers were 
seen moving lower down the valley, and driving before them a few 
long-haired goats, —the only animal men had at that time domes- 
ticated. Joong-foo noticed that none were ever moving in the 
opposite direction. The boy had often been reminded, as he 
watched these wayfarers, of the journey upon which his parents 
were lost. He shuddered with fear whenever his thoughts went 
up among those dark mountains, full of mystery. He now began 
to think of the valleys which lay below. He could learn nothing 
of them from inquiry, for none ever came back over the one path 
which followed down the brookside. It would have been as rea- 
sonable to expect the waters which hurried down the mountain 
slope to come back again from a lower level. 

The boy began to reasor upon the little experience he had of 
life. He knew that the unknown valleys below had held out some 
promise to his father and mother: that promise had not been kept 
to them. His life, however, had been spared. Might it not be 
that some spot which they designed to reach was yet waiting for 
him? Such were his questionings of Nature. He was now oftener 
looking towards the east. He observed that, like the passers-by, 
the shadows which seemed animate and conscious always moved 
in that direction when they crept away in the morning, and when 
they came trooping down over the meadow in the late afternoon. 
The men never came back; the waters never came back; the 
shadows never came back ; but his thoughts always came back to 
himself. With a sigh of sadness he repeated, — 


“ Ah, me! 
Onward the shadows drift, the waters flow, 
And men go on the way the shadows go; 
Only my wandering thoughts come back to me. 


eh 


Ah, me! 


As the youth looked down the valley, a high, sharp peak stood 
right where it seemed the brook ought to have its way, and right 
where it seemed the path along the side of the brook must needs 
lead the traveller. In summer the peak was naked rock, rough 
and jagged, showing seams and scars on all its face. In winter it 
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rose a spire of glittering ice and snow. To the eyes which now 
began to read every smile and frown of light and shade upon that 
rocky pile, its northern side took on by degrees the profile and the 
expression of the human face. No one had ever before discov- 
ered this resemblance. No one might ever see it again; but to 
the eyes of the lad it was real and plain. He watched that strong, 
rugged face as it was outlined against the bright sky in the morn- 
ing, and at evening when the shadows veiled it slowly from his 
sight. Gradually the mountain won his perfect confidence; and 
it no longer stood in the way out of the valley, but it seemed 
rather to beckon to him to come into its nearer presence. 

One summer afternoon a storm came down the valley with unu- 
sual violence. The stream was made very angry, and it quickly 
became noisy and turbulent. When the storm had passed, and 
the sun came out from behind the clouds, it sent a stream of light 
down through a notch in the mountains and across the wet grass 
of the meadow. The raindrops flashed and sparkled on the edges 
of the leaves and on the drooping blades of grass. But brighter 
and fairer than everything else to the eyes of wondering child- 
hood, was the perfect bow painted in all the colors that are 
blended in sunlight on the dense black folds of the cloud which 
had passed. While old and young were looking in admiration 
upon this, the father remarked, as in a reverie, ‘‘ There is good 
fortune at the foot of the rainbow.” Just then the mountain face 
smiled through the cloud, and Joong-foo saw that one extremity 
of the bow rested on the shoulders of the peak, but, as the storm 
moved on, the features were outlined bright and clear against the 
bow which now rested some distance beyond. The youth looked 
to the other end of the ‘bow, and noticed that there the arch 
sprang from a nook in the mountains, the farthest point to which 
‘the prospect around anywhere extended. No doubt the foster-father 
was dreaming, when he spoke, of some old fancy or project of his 
own. He little dreamed what thoughts and visions his words 
would call up in the active mind of the lad. 

Few days passed before the youth had conceived the purpose, 
and formed plans for going in search of that fortune which had 
been suggested to his mind. With some plausible reason for the 
undertaking, he easily quieted all anxiety on the part of those 
whom he was about to leave. He set out one bright morning, 
going up the valley a little way at first, that he might find some 
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place to cross the stream by springing from one large rock to 
another where these had rolled down into its narrow bed. Once 
across the stream, he would be in the path that would lead him 
down toward the spot he had marked so carefully. He might fall 
in with some fellow-traveller, but that:mattered less to him because 
of the many thoughts and emotions with which his heart and 
mind were filled. 

That day he trudged on until he lost sight of everything that 
looked familiar. The mountain peak in front grew rough and 
rugged at his approach, and he almost feared to look up to it as 
the night began to come on. There was but one thing to keep 
his heart strong under the darkness of that lonesome night, and 
that was that he had now almost accomplished the journey on 
which he set out. He had kept in view the spot where the rain- 
bow rested, and when the growing darkness hid it, he halted for 
the night. 

When the youth woke in the early light of the following morn- 
ing, everything about him was strange and unwonted to his eyes. 
He was at the foot of a dark mountain, and the place he sought 
lay yet in deep shadow. Looking up the valley and seeing the 
light resting on the bright meadows fresh with the morning dew, 
he could not forget what beauty the mornings used to reveal to 
him when even the rocks which now threatened to fall upon him 
wore a smile in the morning light. These thoughts were for the 
moment only. He was peering down the valley into that nook of 
the mountains where he had seen resting the brilliant arch of the 
clouds. As the mists cleared up, he could see it near at hand, and 
a less attractive spot was not easily to be found. Looking out a 
ford by which he could cross the river, he was soon on the other 
side. What struck him as strangest of all was to find the rocks 
in some places scraped bare of soil, and this piled elsewhere in 
heaps. Still more, here was a man busily at work carrying the 
dirt from place to place in a basket. 

The greeting which the lad received was a gruff, ungracious 
one. When, however, it appeared that he was alone, and evidently 
intended no harm, the man’s surly manners softened a little, and 
he was not at all disinclined to be social. He was an old man, 
but the story of his life as he gave it was soon told. He had come 
to that spot when young, confident that somewhere thereabouts 
was to be found treasure. He had dug the ground all over care- 
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fully, sifting every basketful of earth in the closeness of his search, 
and as yet without reward. It seemed that little more could be 
done by the man to rob his surroundings of all their native beauty. 
The effect produced by this scene upon the young visitor was that 
of disappointment. He cared not to stay even for rest. 

The mountain peak with which the boy had been familiar all 
his life stood directly opposite this spot. He looked up at its 
rugged face, and it seemed he had never seen so hard and stern 
a look before. But those beetling crags nodded, as it were, to the 
boy, and beckoned to him to come away from where he stood 
— from a spot accursed by human selfishness and avarice. Then 
it occurred to the mind of the youth that he had seen that peak 
in the full glow of the rainbow, and he thought that if he could 
but get around upon the lower side of the mountain, he would see 
again the features he had known, wearing their old look of kind- 
ness and approval. He would recross the stream and follow the 
path he had left. This must somehow take him beyond the wall 
of mountains. 

Through a narrow, winding passage, the stream and the path 
along its bank led down into a valley much more extended than 
the one Joong-foo had travelled through the day before. Here the 
mountains fell back on either hand, and they rose by ranges of 
hills and by wooded slopes, their peaks so far away as to be blue 
in the blue sky. Here he walked with a lighter heart. The path 
turned more and more to the right, and in a few hours he was 
brought to a point from which he could look back and see the peak 
in profile as he had been used to seeing it from the other side. 
Instantly the rocks took on the soft, mild look he knew so well; 
only from this side the features wore a kindlier expression. In 
the light of the afternoon sun a gentleness of repose rested on 
that serene brow. Down from the mountain side ran a rill of 
clear water, through a charming valley and under willow and alder 
bushes. There were bright flowers in the grass, and singing birds 
in the trees. Somewhere along the line of this stream (the young 
traveller said to himself) must have rested the foot of the rainbow ; 
and he turned aside from the beaten path, to follow up the course 
of the mountain rill. 

As he reached higher ground, and turned to look down the 
valley, a broader and a fairer view than he had ever looked upon 
before opened to his sight. There were spacious meadows and 
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cultivated fields, and gardens and cottage homes, such as he had 
never dreamed of. Below him were the stream which flowed past 
his home, and the track by its side which for two days he had 
followed. The mountain shadows were fast deepening around, 
and thrusting their length farther and farther across the meadows. 
While Joong-foo was lost in musing, he overheard a childish voice 
repeating in a minor key, — 


“ Ah, well! 
Onward the shadows drift, the waters flow, 
And men go on the way the shadows go; 
Whither or how they fare, none come to tell. 
Ah, well!” 


Looking about him, Joong-foo saw a young girl standing upon the 
hill and looking off over the valley. Her pensive gaze was fixed 
upon the road below, and she was clearly unconscious of any 
presence about her. As the youth listened to the tenderness of 
her tones, and saw the earnestness of her gaze, he was struck with 
the beauty of her form and the sweetness of her manner. There 
was a film of rainbow light floating as a veil before his eyes, and, 
looking up to the peak directly above that form, its features were 
lighted with a good-night smile. 

Joong-foo soon learned that the girl had been looking down the 
path that led through the valley, and by which her brother had 
gone to seek his fortune in the larger world beyond the mountains. 
She was lamenting that neither did her brother come back again, 
nor did any one return up the road which stretched away before 
her. Since the stranger had come up from the valley, she asked 
eagerly whence he came and by what route he had travelled. She 
shuddered with an indefinable dread as he told her that he came 
from a place lying farther back in the mountains, where the shad- 
ows were deeper in the narrow valleys, and that he had never 
before seen a world so spacious’ and so light as the valley down 
which they were looking. As he recalled the frightful mountain 
gorges where his father and mother lost their lives, and compared 
with those horrors the calmness of that quiet evening hour amid 
the peaceful scenes about him, Joong-foo said to himself, if he did 
not say it aloud, that here for a certainty had rested the foot of 
the rainbow, and that here he had found that good fortune in 
search of which he had set out. 
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Thus was ended one of those countless pilgrimages and wan- 
derings which were made in the expansion and development of 
a mighty empire. 


‘“TO-WHOO!” 
[WITH THE PRESENT OF A MOUNTED ARCTIC OWL.] 


I coME from the realm of ice and snow, 
Where winter keeps its throne, 

And only freezing north winds blow 
Across its whitened zone. 

I bring the secrets of the pole 
In my wide-open eyes, 

And in my snowy cowl and stole 
I hide its mysteries. 


Within these warm and welcome walls 
Let me set up my rest ; 

I will be mute, whoever calls, — 
I, the one speechless guest. 

You shall admire — I will not smile ; 
You wonder — I look wise ; 

And many an hour will we beguile 
Together with our eyes. 
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THE SIMSBURY COPPER MINES. 
By J. M. FRENCH, M.D. 


One of the most notable of the few interesting scenes in New 
England is to be found in the present town of East Granby, Conn., 
at the site of the old “ Simsbury Copper Mines.” Here are the 
falling walls that still surround the old jail-yard; the crumbling 
remnants of houses and shops and factories, once vocal with the 
sounds of industry ; and the gloomy subterranean caverns, which 
for a century and a quarter played so important a part in the his- 
tory of Connecticut. First, it served as a fountain of wealth for 
the colony ; later, as a home for its convicts and felons. Builded 
deep in the everlasting hills, their work still endures as a land- 
mark, connecting the present with a former generation. 

The mines are situated upon the spurs of ‘Copper Hill,”’ which 
is one of a range of ragged and rocky mountains extending through 
a great part of the States of Massachusetts and Connecticut, paral- 
lel with the Connecticut River. The place is four or five miles west 
of the river, and sixteen miles northwest of Hartford, the spires of 
which can easily be seen from the buildings. 

“The appearance of this place,” says Barber (in his “ Historical 
Collections,” written about 1836), “forcibly reminds the observer 
of the walls, castles, and towers erected for the security of some 
haughty lordlings of the feudal ages ; while the gloomy dungeons 
within its walls call to remembrance a Bastile, the prisoners of the 
Inquisition, and other engines of oppression and tyranny.” 

The history of such a place can hardly fail to be of interest, 
especially in a time like the present, when the nation, having 
reached the years of manhood, begins to look back to the days of 
its childhood, and consider with interest the events which charac- 
terized the beginnings of its greatness. 

The first authentic record of the discovery of copper in Connecti- 
cut bears the date of December, 1705, when, at a town meeting of 
the inhabitants of Simsbury in that colony, it was announced “that 
there was a mine either of silvar or coper found in town.” 

As no one had any definite knowledge of the mine in question, 
the meeting proceeded to appoint a committee, with instructions 
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“to make: serch for the same, and report at the next meeting.” 
At another meeting a vote was taken, “reserving forever to the 
town’s use and disposall all such mines or minerals.” 

The next year a paper was drawn up and circulated, forming a 
joint-stock company for the purpose of working the mines. Nearly 
all the inhabitants of the town became subscribers, and were per- 
mitted to share in the profits in proportion to the amount of their 
lists for the preceding year. 

A committee was chosen to employ workmen, provide the neces- 
sary implements and materials, and exercise a general supervision 
of the mining operations. This committee drew up articles of 
agreement, which were signed by sixty-four persons. The com- 
pany was organized in 1707, and operations were begun as soon 
as responsible parties could be obtained to undertake the work of 
smelting and refinjng the ore. Such parties were soon found, and 
a contract was made with “Mr. John Woodbridge of Springfield, 
the Rev. Dudley Woodbridge of Simsbury, Mr. Timothy Wood- 
bridge, Jr., of Hartford, Hezekiah Willis of Hartford, and the Rev. 
Timothy Woodbridge, Sr., of Hartford, whereby these gentlemen 
undertook “to put forward the work according to the articles of 
agreement.” 

By this contract the proprietors agreed to dig the ore and 
deliver it at the building in which the smelting process was to 
be carried on. Here it was to be taken charge of by the con- 
tractors, who, on their part, agreed to “runne and refine the sd 
oar,” and cast it into bars fit for transportation. The proceeds, 
after deducting the tenth part (which was reserved for the town), 
were to be divided equally between the proprietors and the con- 
tractors. Of the portion which fell to the town, two-thirds was 
applied to the maintenance of ‘an able schoolmaster in Sims- 
bury,” and the remaining one-third to the support of the “ Collegi- 
ate School at New Haven.” 

Although the articles of agreement were drawn up with great 
care, it was not long before differences and misunderstandings 
arose ‘between the two parties to the contract, owing largely to 
the fact that the smelting process was not well understood, and 
could not be carried on with profit under the terms agreed upon. 
In order to settle all such difficulties and avoid further controversy, 
a town meeting was held in 1709, at which William Pitkin and 
John Haynes of Hartford, and John Hooker of Farmington, were 
appointed a board of arbitration to settle all matters in dispute. 
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Meantime the General Assembly of the colony, considering that 
“a public benefit’ might result from these mines, passed an act 
vesting the control thereof in the proprietors, and appointing 
Pitkin, Haynes, and Hooker to be their commissioners, to hear 
and determine all controversies relating thereto. This was prob- 
ably the first board of labor commissioners ever appointed in 
America. 

The commission, thus doubly authorized, disposed of a large 
amount of business, settled many disputes, and saved much time 
and expense to all parties concerned. In 1718 a general law was 
passed providing for the appointment of “Commissioners of Mines,” 
This board was continued by annual reappointment until 1739, a 
period of thirty years from the appointment of the first commis- 
sion. 

The agreement with the contractors, however, did not work 
harmoniously, and in 1712 the proprietors voted to call the con- 
tractors “to account, and, if necessary, to sue them for the ore 
that had been brought to them at various times.”” This resulted 
in the abrogation of the articles of agreement, and was followed 
by the lease of the mines, for a period of thirty years, to Col. 
William Partridge and George Belcher of Massachusetts, and the 
Rev. Timothy Woodbridge of Simsbury. By this time the mines 
had attracted wide attention, and prominent capitalists in Boston 
and New York, and also in London, Amsterdam, and Sweden, 
became interested in the enterprise, and invested large sums in 
its prosecution. There were thus at the same time a number of 
separate companies at work in a small extent of territory. So 
successful were their operations, that in 1723 it was stated that 
“the copper works had brought into this plantation, from foreign 
countries, about ten thousand pounds.’”’ Twelve years later Gov- 
ernor Belcher of Boston, one of the lessees, stated that “during 
about twenty-three years he had disbursed upwards of fifteen 
thousand pounds.” 

The division of the mining lands among the various lessees took 
place in 1721, after which each company confined itself to its own 
mines. All of these, however, were situated upon Copper Hill, 
and, with one exception, were within the compass of a single 
mile. The principal mine had two shafts sunk in the solid rock, — 
the western one forty, and the eastern seventy feet in depth. At 
the bottom of these, extensive excavations were made, and irregu- 
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lar and winding subterranean galleries connected the two openings 
and followed the veins of ore in all directions. 

The exception was Higley’s mine, which was distant about a 
mile and a half in a southerly direction from the principal works. 
This was marked as a private enterprise on the part of one Samuel 
Higley, sometimes referred to as “ Doctor Higley,” an ingenious 
blacksmith ; who, a few years before this, had attempted to manu- 
facture steel, and had manifested considerable mechanical ingenu- 
ity. His mine is chiefly notable because from it was dug the ore 
used in making the first money known to have been coined in the 
colonies. The coins were known as “Higley’s coppers,” and 
passed current for “two and sixpence,”’ or forty-two cents, in 
paper currency. A few of these are still extant, and are valued 
by numismatists at $8.00. There are several varieties, the most 
common of which has on the obverse the picture of a deer, and 
the inscription, ‘“ B@s> Valve. me. as. you. please. * III.” ; and 
on the reverse three hammers, crowned, and the legend, “ Re I. 
am. good. copper. 1737.” One of these may be seen in the cabi- 
net of the Connecticut Historical Society at Hartford. 

About the year 1721 smelting and refining works connected 
with the mines were erected on Hop Brook in Simsbury ; the 
name Hanover being given to the place by the workmen, who 
came from Hanover in Germany. As the laws of Great Britain 
at this time prohibited this part of the business from being carried 
on in the colonies, the work had to be done secretly and at a great 
disadvantage. The difficulties met with proved so great, and the 
methods employed were so imperfect, that the work resulted in a 
loss, and was soon abandoned, the ore being thereafter sent to 
England for smelting. . 

Mining operations were prosecuted with considerable activity 
until the year 1745, after which comparatively little was done, 
although it was not until 1788 that the business was wholly aban- 
doned. From that time for more than forty years the mines lay 
idle. In 1830, however, the Phoenix Mining Company was incor- 
porated, and the next year commenced operations, with the inten- 
tion of carrying them on permanently. But unexpected difficulties 
arose connected with the smelting process, which had at previous 
times proved a source of much trouble, and these led to pecuniary 
embarrassments, and resulted in the discontinuance of the enter- 
prise. Work was again begun about twenty years later, but was 
soon abandoned, and the mines have ever since lain idle. 
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It was, however, in 1773, some two years prior to the breaking 
out of the Revolutionary War, that the Simsbury copper mines 
entered upon the second period of their history, and that to which 
they are indebted for the greater part of the interest which 
attaches to them. 

At its May session in 1773, the General Assembly of Connecti- 
cut appointed a committee “to view and explore the copper mines 
at Simesbury,” and report upon the advisability of establishing a 
state prison therein. They reported that the mines were subject 
to an unexpired lease having nineteen years to run, which could 
be purchased for about sixty pounds, while for about thirty-seven 
pounds additional, the caverns could be fitted up so that it would 
be “next to impossible to escape” from them. At its next session 
the Assembly proceeded to pass an act “constituting the subter- 
raneous caverns and buildings in the copper mines in Simsbury, 
a public gaol and workhouse for the colony.” The same com- 
mittee, consisting of “ William Pitkin, Erastus Walcott, and Jona- 
than Humphrey, Esq’rs,’”’ were instructed to take such measures 
as might be necessary for the carrying out of the will of the 
Assembly. ° 

So well did this committee discharge their duty, that, at the 
October session, they were able to report that they had purchased 
the remaining term of the lease, —that they had by blasting “ pre- 
pared a well-finished lodging-room about fifteen feet by twelve ” in 
the caverns, and had fixed over the western shaft a large iron 
door, which they considered would be “an effectual security for 
the confinement of persons that may be condemned there for 
employment.” A perpendicular ladder of iron was also builded 
into the western shaft ; and this served as the only means either of 
entrance or of exit. The eastern shaft, at the bottom of which 
was a deep well, was left open and unguarded, it being thought 
impossible for any person to escape thereby. The total cxpense 
for purchase and improvements amounted to three hundred and 
seventy dollars. 

The name of ‘“‘ Newgate Prison ”’ was given to the caverns, com- 
pleting as far as possible its likeness to the famous prison of that 
name in London. The crimes for which persons were to be con- 
fined within its walls were three in number, viz.: burglary, horse- 
stealing, and counterfeiting. Mr. John Viets, who lived near by, 
was appointed keeper; and in December the prison was ready for 
occupancy. 
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On the 22d of that month the first inmate was received, John 
Hinson by name. His career as a prisoner was a brief one, and 
tended to show the fallacy of the prevalent opinion of the impos- 
sibility of escape from the dungeon. He remained just eighteen 
days, and made his escape on the ninth of January by being drawn 
up through the eastern shaft by a rope, being assisted, it is said, 
by a woman to whom he was paying his addresses. In February 
three other prisoners were committed, all of whom escaped ir 
April following. Another convict remained in prison but four 
days before making his escape. None of these were retaken. 

During the year the eastern shaft was secured by a heavy iron 
door, and a block-house was built over the west shaft, through 
which the caverns were entered. In 1776 the block-house was 
burned, and a new one was built. The next year it was again 
burned ; and pending its rebuilding, the prisoners were removed to 
Hartford jail for safe-keeping. Here it is supposed they were 
kept until November, 1780, when new buildings were completed, 
the defences strengthened, and a guard, consisting of a lieutenant, 
sergeant, corporal, and twenty-four men, was put on duty around 
the prison. The next year a picket fence was erected, enclosing 
the buildings, with small bastions at the corners for defence. 

During all this time escapes had been frequent; yet the New- 
gate Prison had a wide reputation for security, and was popularly 
supposed to be the strongest prison in America. This opinion led 
General Washington, in 1775, to send thither for safe-keeping 
some “ flagrant and atrocious villains,’’ who had been convicted by 
court-martial, and who were not to be trusted in any less safe place 
of confinement. And in 1781 Congress proposed to make the 
mines “a state prison for the.reception of British prisoners of war, 
and for purposes of retalliation.”” But as there was some prospect 
that the war would come to an end soon after this, nothing fur- 
ther was ever done about the matter. There were, however, at 
various times, a number of Tories confined in the mines. 

In May, 1781, all the prisoners, numbering twenty-eight per- 
sons, most of whom were Tories, rose upon their guard, captured 
their arms, killed one man, and made good their escape. The 
next year the buildings were again set on fire, and many of the 
prisoners escaped, but were most of them recaptured. They were 
then taken to Hartford, and the prison was not again used until 
1790. During the nine years it had been in use the buildings had 
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been three times destroyed by fire, and more than one-half of all 
the prisoners committed to it had escaped. 

In 1790 a new act was passed, providing for the appointment of 
three overseers, enlarging the list of crimes for which convicts 
might be imprisoned in Newgate, and making some other changes. 
The overseers, by direction of the legislature, caused the erec- 
tion of two new brick buildings, —a workshop for the artisans, 
and a dwelling-house for the keeper; they also built a new picket 
fence enclosing the premises, and appointed a keeper with a guard 
of ten men to manage and protect the prison. 

In 1802 a massive stone wall, twelve feet high, was built around 
the grounds by Col. Calvin Barber of Simsbury, and the number 
of the guard was increased from ten to seventeen. In 1815 two 
large two-story buildings, each nearly fifty feet in length, were 
added. The lower story of one contained the cells, while the 
upper served as a chapel, in which divine services were held each 
sabbath. The upper floor of the other was used as a shoe-shop, 
and the lower contained a cooper’s shop, a hospital, and a kitchen. 
About 1824 still another edifice was built, of brick and stone, in 
which were the treadmill, several strong cells, another kitchen, 
and apartments for the female convicts, who about this time began 
to be confined here. 

The prison was now more securely built than formerly, and its 
affairs were better managed. Escapes were rare, and for many 
years there was no general rebellion. . 

In 1827 a new state prison having been completed at Wethers- 
field, all the prisoners were removed from Newgate to that place, 
and the second period in the history of the mines was ended. 
The number of the prisoners had considerably increased during 
the last few years, and at the time of removal amounted to one 
hundred and twenty-seven. One of these, it is said, lost his life 
on the very last night before their removal, in a vain attempt to 
escape. 

The convicts were largely employed in making wrought nails, 
the iron for which was brought from Canaan and Salisbury. Un- 
til the suspension of all mining operations in 1788, a few of them 
were employed in digging and smelting the ore; while during the 
years from 1820 to 1827, shoes, wagons, barrels, and some other 
articles were manufactured. Most of the prisoners were confined 
at night tn the dungeons, where they slept on wooden platforms, 
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covered with straw and a few blankets. At daybreak they were 
taken above ground, and during the day were employed in the 
workshops. 

Many visitors resorted to the place, sometimes to the number of 
four or five hundred monthly. ‘ Many of them,” says Phelps, in 
his History of Newgate, “descended into the caverns, and all had 
an opportunity to inspect generally the discipline and the labor- 
system of the prison. To those unaccustomed to the scene, a visit 
to the nail-shop presented a view extremely revolting, and to some 
even terrific. Here might be seen some fifty men, black and 
white, and so besmeared as to be hardly distinguishable, — and all 
chained to their blocks, and busily engaged in a noisy employ- 
ment, closely watched and guarded by a file of men under arms. 
Add to this, the appearance of the room with its inmates and im- 
plements, as viewed by strong lights proceeding from the various 
furnaces, and the continual clatter of hammers used in forging 
nails, and some idea of the scene —though necessarily an imper- 
fect one — may be obtained.” 

Strange tales are told of the horrors of this gloomy subter- 
ranean dungeon, — not all of which, however, are sustained by 
authentic records. The ordinary punishments for misconduct 
were whipping, short rations, extra irons, and, in some cases, an 
additional term of imprisonment. It is recorded that, as a rule, 
the convicts enjoyed good health, and that certain cutaneous 
diseases were cured by the confinement. From other sources, 
however, come whispers of foul vermin, reeking filth and horrible 
stench, hard fare and cruel punishments. In the damp and filthy 
air of the dungeon, it is said, the clothing of the prisoners grew 
mouldy and rotten, and fell- away from their bodies, while their 
limbs grew stiff with rheumatism. 

The following vivid picture of life in Newgate Prison is taken 
from ‘ Kendall’s Travels” in the northern parts of the United 
States, and describes the condition of affairs which existed there 
at the time of his visit, in.1807. 

“On being admitted into the gaol yard, I found a sentry under 
arms within the gate, and eight soldiers drawn up in a line in front 
of the gaoler’s house. A bell, summoning the prisoners to work, 
had already rung ; and in a few minutes they began to make their 
appearance. They came in irregular numbers, sometimes two or 
three together, and sometimes a single one alone ; but ‘whenever 
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one or more were about to cross the yard to the smithery, the 
soldiers were ordered to present, in readiness to fire. The pris- 
oners were heavily ironed, and secured both by handcuffs and 
fetters ; and, being therefore unable to walk, could only make their 
way by a sort of jump ora hop. On entering the smithery, some 
went to the sides of the forges, where collars, dependent by iron 
chains from the roof, were fastened round their necks, and others 
were chained in pairs to wheelbarrows. The number of prisoners 
was about forty ; and when they were all disposed of in the manner 
described, sentries were placed within the buildings which con- 
tained them. After viewing this prison, I left it, proposing to visit 
the cells at a later hour. 

“ This establishment, as I have said, is designed to be, from all 
its arrangements, an object of terror ; and everything is accordingly 
contrived to make the life endured in it as burdensome and miser- 
able as possible. In conformity with this idea, the place chosen 
for the prison is no other than the mouth of a forsaken copper 
mine, of which the excavations are employed as cells. They are 
descended by a shaft, which is secured by a trap door within the 
prison house, or gaoler’s house, which stands upon the mine. , 

“The trap door being lifted up, I went down an iron ladder, 
perpendicularly fixed, to the depth of about fifty feet. From the 
foot of the ladder a rough, narrow, and low passage descends still 
deeper, till it terminates in a well of clear water, over which is an 
air-shaft seventy feet in height, and guarded at its mouth, which 
is within the gaol yard, by a hatch of iron. The cells are near the 
well, but at different depths beneath the surface, none, perhaps, 
exceeding sixty feet. They are small, rugged, and accommodated 
with wooden berths and some straw. The straw was wet, and 
there was much humidity in every part of this obscure region ; 
but I was assured I ought to attribute this only to the remarkable 
wetness of the season, that the cells were in general dry, and that 
they were not found unfavorable to the health of the prisoners. 

“Into these cells the prisoners are dismissed at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, every day without exception, and at all seasons of 
the year. They descend in their fetters and handcuffs, and at 
four o’clock in the morning they ascend the iron ladder, climbing 
it as well as they can by the aid of their fettered limbs. It is to be 
observed that no women are confined here ; the law providing that 
female convicts, guilty of crimes of which men are to be confined 
in Newgate Prison, are to be sent only to the county gaols. 
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“Going again into the workship or smithery, I found the attend- 
ants of the prison delivering pickled pork for the dinner of the 
prisoners. Pieces were given separately to the parties at each 
forge. They were thrown upon the floor, and left to be washed 
and boiled in the water used for cooling the iron wrought at the 
forges. Meat had been distributed in like manner for breakfast. 
The food of the prison is regulated for each day in the week ; and 
consists in an alternation of pork, beef, and peas, with which last 
no flesh meat is allowed. 

“Besides the caverns or excavations below, and the gaoler’s 
house above, there are other apartments prepared for the pris- 
oners, and particularly a hospital, of which the neatness and airi- 
ness afford a strong contrast to the other parts of the prison. It 
was also satisfactory to find that in this hospital there were no 
sick. 

“Such is the seat and the scene of punishment provided by 
Connecticut for criminals not guilty of murder, treason, or either 
of a few other capital offences. What judgment the reader will 
pass upon it I do not venture to anticipate ; but for myself I can- 
not get rid of the impression that, without any extraordinary 
cruelty in its actual operation, there is something very like cruelty 
in the device and design.” 

With such a system of discipline as this, it is evident that while 
prisoners might indeed be punished, they could never be reformed. 
Hardened villains and beginners in crime were thrown together 
in an intimate association that was degrading in the extreme. As 
the result, trifling offenders became adepts in roguery, and the 
prison, instead of being a place of reform, became a school of 
vice and a nursery of crinie. 

But the glory and the shame alike of Newgate have departed. 
The Simsbury copper mines are a source of wealth no longer. 
Even Copper Hill itself, which in its historic period was part and 
parcel of the old town of Simsbury, has been transferred by suc- 
cessive legislative enactments into the towns of Granby and East 
Granby. 

On the prison grounds, decay and change have done their work. 
The greater part of the old wall is still standing, though broken 
down in places ; but the workshops are deserted, the treadmill is 
in ruins, the guard-house is crumbling to pieces. One of the 
buildings is somewhat less decayed than the others, and this is 
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inhabited during the summer season by a guide, who, for a com- 
pensation, shows the curious visitor over the ruins, and lights 
him through the caverns, — but cannot tell him their history. 


GHIBERTI’S SECOND GATE. 
By ISRAEL JORDAN. 


“‘ GHIBERTI, from the beauty of thy thought, 
Let now for us in lasting bronze be wrought 
A massive gate ; that weary passers-by, 
Forgetting care, may pause to feast the eye ; 
And dust-stained pilgrims, when they shall retrace 
Home-bringing ways, may gladly find a place 

In recollection for its sweet designs.” 

Heedless of cost, so spake the Florentines ; 

And great Ghiberti toiled, and made for them 
Ten goodly panels, each a storied gem. 

Ye countless artists, be not envious 

Nor sigh, “ Alas ! few are commissioned thus ” ; 
For One far wealthier than Florentines 

Whispers, “ Begin ; carve beautiful designs.” 
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IV.—THE FAITH-CURE. 


By REV. WM. I. GILL, A.M. 


Tus subject should not be reviewed or treated in the light of a 
novelty. It is as old as the Bible, to say the least. It appears to 
be a conviction shared by all the writers of that wonderful collec- 
tion of writings, that a filial, trustful prayer to God is the proper 
course and condition to secure the removal of earthly maladies. 
While they do not assure us that all evils will be thus removed, 
they do unite in the assertion that God will honor and bless the 
prayer of faith, either by direct healing or by such a gracious and 
providential response as to be more than an equivalent. 

This conviction and feeling culminate in Jesus, despite his calls 
to self-denial and prophecies of hardship to those who cherish a 
love of truth and are faithful to their convictions. To him, there 
is no natural law against goodness, no cosmic pre-ordination which 
stands in the way of the divine beneficence to the trustful and rev- 
erent objects of his care. The chief characteristic of his life and 
teaching is that of a fatherly Theism. This was thoroughly prac- 
tical and ingrained with him, while his conceptions of the divine 
paternity were equally lofty and tender. His Father and our 
Father will not give to the filial petitioner stones for bread nor 
scorpions for fish. As the perfect Father, infinitely better than 
men ever are, he will not fail to answer kindly “those who ask 
him.” Even innocent evil, which Jesus eyes so sadly, is viewed 
by him in the light of the heavenly Father’s love, so that the bit- 
terness of the evil is destroyed. The sparrow falls, indeed, but it 
is not by any hard fate, or unfeeling force, or cruel mandate. It 
occurs only by “your heavenly Father’s notice” and regard. 
A fatherly intent, all-wise and all-powerful, presides over it and 
determines the ultimate issue. The sparrow, therefore, shall 
lose nothing by its fall, but in it and through it shall receive a fur- 
ther blessing. To this fatherly bounty Jesus ascribed all the 
power of doing good which he himself possessed. This was the 
alleged source of the mighty, works which showed themselves in 
him, and for the power of which his followers might look to him 
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through all their history and in all their need, whether for them- 
selves or their fellow-creatures. 

The Christian Church began its memorable history on this basis. 
It was to be one perfect family wherever it extended, and be fed 
and guarded by their one Father, God ; and during the first century, 
or farther, it claimed universally that God heals the sick in answer 
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to the prayer of faith, as expressed by James. This conviction 
gradually lost its hold of many, and by many it has been retained 
through all the ages, and through all ecclesiastical mutations and 
theological transitions. Some people of nearly «ll communions 
have held to it. It is found in the Greek, the Roman, and Prot- 
estant Churches, and probably in every one of the numerous 
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Protestant divisions. It is, however, most numerous in those in 
which the old orthodoxies remain the most pronounced. Where 
they make comparatively little of natural law, sensible and super- 
sensible, and comparatively ignore it in their religious thought 
and feeling, exalting the personal, human and divine, above the 
lexical or the necessities of the laws inherent in the nature of 
things, they quite readily, when devout, think that God will be 
moved like a human personality, and that, with a good God and a 
petitioning child, nothing can stand in the way of direct and im- 
mediate healing agency on the part of Deity. 














FAITH-CURE HOUSE. 


In this way the doctrine of the faith-cure has maintained its 
hold on many devout minds through all the centuries, and it still 
lives and even flourishes in spots. It is a fair but fragile product, 
which springs sporadic in the thistly field which is groaning under 
the primal curse. It plants institutions which, while under the 
direction of the peculiar genius which inspired them, prosper, 
flourish, and expand, but which, resigned to other hands, speedily 
decay, perish, and pass away, or they radically change their form 
and method as a condition of continued existence. 
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They may be considered unphilosophical, as doubtless in one 
main aspect they are; but they keep alive and cherish into bloom 
some of the fairest and noblest qualities of the human heart. 
They foster tenderness and gentleness. They open many foun- 
tains of benevolence. They bring to the front the most lovely 
aspect of religion and God. 

They never wholly reject the aid of human and natural means 
and agencies. ‘This is the feature which makes them of practical 
and moral service. They show the earnest action of good men 
at the head, men who subordinate all human interest to that of 
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CHILDREN'S HOME NO. I, BOSTON. 


doing good in the form adopted and determined. This arouses all 
the better elements of our common nature wherever the fame of 
the movement travels, and it gives assurance that benevolent 
donations will be wisely and faithfully used. It is thus that 
Herman Francke in Germany met with large success, aided, how- 
ever, by a patent medicine which netted him twenty thousand 
dollars per year. This is the secret of the noble and successful 
career of George Miiller in England. His prayerful, self-denying, 
resolute character, living always in the atmosphere of the divine 
goodness and human piety, gradually commanded the confidence 
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of the public; and kind hearts waiting for a channel for their 
benevolence poured their treasures, great or small, into his hands. 
Had he never published any accounts of his work, nor said any- 
thing about it to any one, so that they would have had no reason- 
able stimulus and ground of action, he would never have succeeded, 


GROVE HALL CHURCH 


however much he prayed. Praying was good for himself. It 
strengthened his character, and, combined with his temper and 
course of life, inspired confidence in others. It may have done 
more, as he thought it did. We know it did so much, and that 
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was greatly good. It was an artesian well in the desert, and it 
fertilized an immense tract of our common arid human life. 

These reflections apply in all their force to the career and work 
of our own Dr. Charles Cullis. Born in Boston, 1833, of infirm 
constitution and of a nervous delicacy which rendered him inca- 
pable of all the characteristic boyish sports and freaks and temp- 
tations, he was familiar with suffering and solitary and sombre 
reflection. He is the child of our New England atmosphere, and 
of the old Puritan stock and spirit in its rarest refinement. 

The author of that historic novel, so popular and so marred by 
bad taste, “ The Scottish Chiefs,” represents her hero, Wallace, 
as happy and personally quite content in his delightful rural home, 
with his lovely and much-loved young wife and babe, little disturbed 
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by the national troubles with England, until,-after a short absence 
on business, he returned to find his late fair dwelling a heap of 
smoking ruins, his wife and child consumed with the house, by the 
English forces. Now, he had nothing to desire but vengence on 
the guilty, and nothing to live for but his country, and for it to die, 
which he did. This exemplifies one of the laws of human develop- 
ment. The good in us is often only a reaction against evil, until, 
by running awhile in its new course, it has become purified, like a 
turbid stream rolling over a pebbly bed. From earthly dissatisfac- 
tions men have often sought spiritual consolations, and, in the 
hope of a purer enjoyment, they have turned to a loftier course of 
life ; and sometimes they have become as pure and elevated as 
their theme and pursuit — not always. 
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Our present subject, Dr. Cullis, never knew any great vicissi- 
tudes, nor has his course been marked by any strong or striking 
reactions against past experience. But still he was prepared for 
his career by suffering, and that suffering intensified by exquisite 
happiness enjoyed for a brief period, and then suddenly extin- 
guished. Providence took him in hand from the first, and 
trained him to the mental habit of considering the sick and suffer- 
ing, and developed in him special qualifications as well as desires 
to serve them. 

From sixteen to nineteen, he was a clerk in a mercantile house 
in Boston. Then his health failed; and, on recovery, he was 








CONSUMPTIVES’ HOME 


induced by a friendly physician to study medicine ; and out of the 
experience begotten of his practice was generated the thought 
and purpose of the ‘“Consumptives’ Home,” where those who 
were rejected at the public hospital might find shelter and friendly 
ministrations, and perhaps even a cure. It came about in this 
wise: He became impressed with the importance of having a 
special providential work, and prayed for divine guidance in its 
selection; and he says: “One day, whilst the daily cry of my 
soul was for the twofold boon of a pure heart and a special 
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work, a stranger called upon me, in behalf of a poor man in con- 
sumption who had no home, and who had been refused admission 
into the public hospitals, because he was incurable. It gave 


me a pang, deep and keen, to be compelled, as I was, to send the 
stranger away without being able to point him to a home for the 
poor homeless, hopeless one. Instantly a voice said, as plainly as 
words could speak, ‘ There, that is your work.’”’ 

Now his prayer began to be for light and guidance in the initia- 
tion and prosecution of his accepted work. Here he was influenced 
by the story of Francke’s great orphanage in Germany, and by 
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Miiller’s “ Life of Trust,” then recently published. He decided to 
walk by faith and prayer, and make the Lord his unpaid agent for 
the collection of all needed moneys. The Lord, he reflected, knew 
just exactly how much money he would need, and when he would 
need it most and where, and also where it could be obtained. 
Therefore he would ask the Lord only to be his collector, and to him 
he would go for the supply of all his wants in all his work. This 
is certainly the most economical method, as well as the most 
radical religious philosophy and life. 

But for a good while the divine agent did very little. It seemed 
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to require time and prepared methods to touch the hearts and 
pockets of the good people whom he knew. He had to wait till, 
in the course of natural law, he could let them know what he 
wanted of them. Nearly two years rolled away after the plan and 
method were adopted, before anything was done. Then Dr. Cullis 
received a contribution of one dollar from a friend, who had long 
known of his wishes and intentions. “The second contribution 
was also a small one, and came from a lady to whom I confided 
my thoughts, . . . two dollars and sixty cents.” So far he was his 
own agent. The contributors are only those to whom he has con- 
fided his heart’s desire. This will be found to be true, doubtless, 
all through the history of his noble work. People have contributed 
only because, by natural human evidences, they have discerned 
that through that channel they could exercise wisely their benevo- 
lent feelings. It is in this way only that the Lord has been the 
agent of Dr. Cullis, to induce people to turn their benevolent 
action in this direction. It was firstly private personal converse, 
then by meetings, common gossip, and public reports, and then by 
Annual Reports of his own publication, — a natural and econom- 
ical system and method of advertisement and solicitation. ; 

So far as concerns the design of Dr. Cullis, these were not, and 
are not, advertisements. They are, as he says, a part of the work, 
necessary to its prosecution in conformity with psychological laws, 
and the public demands for due information as to what the Lord 
is doing, through Dr. Cullis, with their money. But, designed or 
undesigned, this advertisement and implied solicitation is never- 
theless a fact, and none the less effective because that is not its 
primary object ; and so the Lord’s collecting agency is still thor- 
oughly human and accordant with natural law. 

We do not consider that this makes the work any less noble, 
religious, and divine. Such a work and career can have no other 
author than God, through the free human will. It is of God's 
inspiration, and is sustained by his grace in the hearts of his 
agents and contributors; and it ranks among the first-class evi- 
dences of a supra-mundane Power. No such goodness can be of 
the earth, earthy. It is surely of “the Lord from heaven.” It 
must be a jet from the fountain of infinite and eternal Love. 

It is in consequence of the controling action of these laws that 
the work was difficult to launch, and moved at first with extreme 
slowness, because humanly it was very doubtful, and few could 
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know of it and be interested in it. For the same reason it has 
gathered momentum with its motion, and multiplied friends and 
resources as a consequence of growing fame and increasing proof 
of its stable character and practical usefulness. It is these ele- 
ments which entitle it to confidence, and disclose a hopeful proph- 
ecy that it will probably so shape itself that, on the demise of its 
present guiding head and moving heart —under God, its benefi- 
cent work will continue, and past donations still bless humanity. 

It should not be overlooked that the work of Dr. Cullis is not 
adequately expressed by the term faith-cure. That work includes 
homes for hopeless invalids, hospitals, a printing establishment, 
chapels, nursing, medicine, as well as praise and prayer. The 
entire work is a work of faith, and the faith-cure is but one branch 
of that work, and this branch did not conspicuously enter into the 
first conception of the work. Some invalids come there who have 
little or no expectation of recovery, whether by faith or medicine, 
—the homeless and hopeless. It was for such as these that the 
mission was started, and the task accepted as a divine injunction. 

It is only in comparatively recent years that the doctrine and 
practice of faith-cure has become one of the established and char- 
acteristic elements of the already vast institution or set of institu- 
tions. This was for awhile a hindrance to the other and older 
portions of the work, which finds expression in the Annual Report 
of 1884. This faith-cure department is now one of the most pop- 
ular, and deemed by Dr. Cullis himself to be the most pregnant 
with good, both physically and spiritually, while it adds a higher 
tone and force to the work in all departments, as we can easily 
believe. 

The first purchase in the prosecution of this task was of a house 
on Beacon Hill, in Willard Street, for four thousand dollars. To 
this additions have since been made, till there is there a church 
and tract depository, with various offices, and with meetings 
week-days and Sunday. Here is what may be called the head- 
quarters of the faith-cure movement in the establishment, a meet- 
ing for the healing of invalids being held there every Thursday at 
11 A.M., to which all invalids are invited to seek healing by God, 
in answer to the prayer of faith. 

In this building was at first the Consumptives’ Home. But 
this home was subsequently removed to the Boston Highlands, 
and located on the splendid property known as Oak Grove. This 
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property comprises eleven acres of land, all within the city limits ; 
and it is now well laid out, drained, and ornamented, until in 
salubrity and beauty it is “a garden of the Lord.” There are 
other houses which have been added to the original “ Home.” 
There are two chapels, one specially for the inmates, and the other 
for the public. There is also the Spinal Home, two Orphan 
Homes, a Deaconess House, or house for lady workers, a Faith- 
Cure House. At Walpole, Mass., there is a Cancer House. 
Connected with this faith work, there is besides the Beacon 
Hill Church, the Lewis Street Mission, the Faith Training Col- 
lege, a Coffee Room. In various parts at home and abroad there 
have also been established successful missions, physical and spirit- 
ual. There is the Boydton Orphanage, and Boydton Institute, 
Boydton, Va.. The Monterey Mission among the Chinese, Cal. ; 
the Remick Valley Mission, W.Va., the Oxford Mission, Oxford, 
N.C. ; the Santa Barbara Mission, Santa Barbara, California. 
’ Then there is a set of missions in foreign lands, which, like 
those at home, are carried on by faith. That is, all the parties go 
to work without making provision for the flesh or for the securing 
of the necessities of the mortal life, but in pure trust that “the 
Lord will provide.’’ There are three such missions in India. 
There is also a tract depository, not only at Boston, but also at 
Philadelphia, and at Bombay, India. The work has thus spread 
and enlarged and differentiated, and the workers multiplied, 
beyond all foresight and all expectation. 
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THE BANQUET OF SIR REGINALD. 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Nicurt on the walls of the castle, and night in the streets of the town ; 
Night in the aisles of the forest, and night on the wastes of the down ; 
Night with the clamor of winds and the heaven’s most ominous frown. 


Never a gleam of a star in a sky that is boding and black, 
Never a beam from the moon sailing slow up her silvery track, 
Never a break in the gloom of the leaden and dolorous wrack. 


Rain in thin wreaths that are tossed by the blast as it fitfully blows, 
Rain such as steadily falls at the flight of the last winter’s snows, 
Rain in wild torrents that madden the peacefullest streamlet that flows. 


Lights in the court of the castle, — behold, in the feasting-hall, light ! 
Flashes of flame on the armor so brilliantly burnished and bright, 
Laughter and jest on the lip, — for Sir Reginald banquets to-night. 


Reginald, bold in the tourney, the first and the last in the field ; 
Reginald, mighty of arm, and the cleaver of helmet and shield ; 
Reginald, last of the line of the crest blazoned, “ Never to yield.” 


Merry the hearts of the guests, for the wine has flowed freely around ; 
Drunk are the healths of the maidens that nature with beauty has crowned. 
“ Hark ye!” cries Reginald, rising: and lo! not a breath at the sound. 


Flushed is his face with the fruity red vintage so freely outpoured ; 
Forth from its sheath at his side leaps the glittering blade of his sword ; 
Loudly it rings as he dashes it down on the banqueting board. 


“Men call me scoffer,” he sneers, “and my deeds by the priests are 
abhorred. 


Why should I rail at their Christ, who taught living in loving accord ? 
Down on your knees where ye are ; we will have the last feast of the Lord !”” 


Pallid the face of each guest as he kneels at the blasphemous sign. 
Bearing a trencher of bread and a flagon o’erbrimming with wine, 
Sneering, Sir Reginald passeth along down the suppliant line. 
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Waver the lights in the hall, and a sound smites the hush of the air, 
Awful with rushing of pinions unseen in the glimmer and glare, 
While through the night pierce the shrieks of a soul in the hell of despair. 


Trencher and flagon are dashed to the floor, and Sir Reginald reels ; 
Loud from his agonized lips through the halls of the castle there peals 
That which the terrified heart of a coward and craven reveals. 


Forward he falls with an outcry that dies to a pitiful moan ; 
Tremble the walls of the castle, and quiver the turrets of stone, 
Swaying like trees in the grasp of a hurricane shaken and blown. 


Forth through the torrents that pour as the floods at the equinox fall, 
Haunted to madness by omens of dread that their spirits appal, 
Rush in their terror the banqueters, fleeing the doom-stricken hall. 


Night on the wastes of the down, and the tempest’s tumultuous breath 
Voicing the horror abroad with the tongue of the whirlwind that saith, 
“ Death in the courts of the castle, grim silence and darkness and death !” 
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REV. ALONZO A. MINER, D.D., LL.D. 
By C. A. BANKER. 


WE are all familiar with Gray’s reflection 
that the place where 


“ The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep” 


contains the homes of undisclosed genius, 

perhaps equal to Milton’s or Cromwell’s, 

or of a generous courage equal to Hamp- 

den’s; and we have come to know that 

not a few of the legitimate descendants 

of the ancient nobility of Europe freely 

share, like true men and Americans, 

my the people’s lot, and hide their coats-of- 

| arms and coronets in the ancient family 

chest. To this class belongs the subject 

il of this sketch, Rev. A. A. Miner. Both 

THE MINER Coat oF arms, ‘the family name and the coat-of-arms were 

Heraldric description: Gules,afesse Conferred by Edward III. upon his ancestor, 

between three plates, argent. — FT enry Bulman of Mendippe Hills, Somer- 

setshire, for special services rendered that monarch in his war for 

the conquest of France. From this Henry Bulman Miner was 

descended Thomas Miner, who came to Boston with Elder Win- 

throp in 1630; and Charles Miner, a descendant of his of the fifth 

generation, was a Revolutionary soldier. A grandchild of Thomas 

Miner was Grace Miner. She married Samuel Grant, Jr., of 

Windsor, Conn.; and from that union descended General U. S. 
Grant. 

Rev. Alonzo Ames Miner was the grandson of Charles, the 
Revolutionary soldier, and the son of Benajah Ames Miner. His 
mother’s maiden name was Amanda Cary. He was born at Lemp- 
ster, Sullivan County, N.H., August 17, 1814. 

Dr. Miner seems to have been happily exempted from some of 
the great mental conflicts through which many of his thoughtful 
contemporaries have passed. There are no catastrophes apparent 
in the history of his intellectual life. He seems to have been 
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born religious and a Universalist. This doctrine, with the general 
scheme of thought usually attached to it, early commanded his 
deliberate approval and whole-hearted allegiance. In those days 
this was not only unpopular as an heresy, but it was generally 
deemed morally reprehensible as militating against moral prin- 
ciple. The common understanding and conscience of that time 
could not clearly see how men could be good and honest if they 
had no fear of hell before their eyes; and in this they judged 
others, for the most part, by themselves, and thus condemned 
themselves ; though the true saint always knows that he loves 
righteousness and hates iniquity for its own sake. Young Miner's 
character very early proved its own vindication, inspired respect 
and confidence, and secured for him positions of responsibility and 
trust. 

Born with a feeble constitution, he could not “rough it” with 
the average boy at school. The invalid’s chair was for the most 
part his bench and desk, and there was much of his primary educa- 
tion attained, which he subsequently supplemented with special 
academic training in the academies at Hopkinton, Lebanon, 
Franklin in New Hampshire, and at Cavendish, Vt. His profi- 
ciency was such that he early became himself a successful teacher. 
His last place as a pupil became, by invitation of the principal, his 
first field of labor as an instructor. His principal was a zealous 
Calvinist, and he was acquainted with the religious convictions of 
his pupil and chosen associate. But he was able to discern the 
superior qualifications of talent and character which he might not 
readily find at his command in the orthodox ranks; and he took 
the young heretic into partnership with him in the control and 
management of the school. Young Miner remained in this con- 
nection, however, only one year. He was wanted elsewhere as 
the sole principal and head. 

It was then that some gentlemen of Unity, proposing the estab- 
lishment of an academy at that place, discerned in Mr. Miner, now 
in his twenty-first year, the qualifications requisite for its leader- 
ship, and made him offers which he accepted. The institution 
was named the “Scientific and Military Academy,” and was for 
both sexes, except the military training, which was (as now) con- 
fined to the boys. The school grew and flourished under his 
administration. Young love also was blossoming in the heart of 
the principal and in the heart of a fair maiden, whom he married 
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in the second year of his stay there, and who then entered the 
school as preceptress. She still continues her faithful task as his 
partner, though we can easily imagine that as preceptress she has 
long since made her husband the chief object of her studious care. 

Dr. Miner’s “call to the ministry” in the Universalist Church 
was of a true and healthy kind, equally rational and religious. He 
had a predisposition to the work. It accorded with all his early 
thinking and training. It was consonant with his prevailing spirit 
and character. It came as a moral necessity with his proximate 
mental maturity. He beheld in that work a lofty and sacred ser- 
viceableness, with which even academic employment, however 
honorable, could not compare; and neither his heart nor con- 
science could be satisfied in any lower sphere. In this compre- 
hensive and philosophic significance he felt that it was a “woe 
unto me if I preach not the Gospel.” 

What added to the strength of his feeling and conviction on the 
subject, was his denominational specialty as a Universalist. He 
was under a deep conviction that this doctrine, judiciously ex- 
pounded and faithfully urged upon mankind, would bring to them 
an immense benefaction ; that it would relieve the divine character 
from the odium of a false representation, which made him appear 
dreadful and repulsive ; that it would foster a piety of disinterested 
love and pure spirituality and moral purpose, in place of a religion 
of selfish fear and hope, and bargain and barter; that it would 
thence hasten the more general acceptance and universal diffusion 
of the Gospel of Christ. Under these convictions, he offered him- 
self to the ministry, and was welcomed to the work and rank of 
the sacred order. 

Mr. Miner was ordained in the New Hampshire Conference of 
Universalists, held at Nashua, June, 1839. In the following No- 
vember he became pastor of the Universalist church at Methuen, 
Mass. There he ministered with great success until July, 1842, 
when he accepted a call to the Second Universalist Church in 
Lowell, Mass., and commenced his work as pastor there the first 
Sunday of July. Here an extraordinary success attended his 
labors. The church grew in numbers and influence, and its 
pastor soon became recognized as a man in whom were united a 
manifold capacity and disposition to be of service to the public. 
Trusts and various official positions were rapidly laid upon him. 
Though never robust, he showed an extraordinary power of work, 
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combined with a public spirit, a patience and kindliness of temper, 
a balance of judgment and a hopeful progressiveness of practical 
thought, which made him a tower of strength to every good cause. 

During the ministry of Dr. Miner at Lowell the powerful influ- 
ence of Theodore Parker began to be felt in the Universalist de- 
nomination, and one of its ministers in that place, Rev. H. G. 
Smith, came under its domination. This was strenuously opposed 
by Rev. Messrs. Brooks and Miner. Dr. Miner considered Theo- 
dore Parker no better than a Deist, and his general teaching cal- 
culated to destroy all reverence for the Bible as an inspired revela- 
tion of God. Therefore, with others of like mind, he assailed this 
doctrine with all his might, and with all the means and resources 
at his command. They arraigned it before the Boston Associa- 
tion, which, by a large majority, passed a resolution protesting 
against it as “a deistical innovation.” After this Theodore Par- 
kerism had little apparent influence in the Universalist denomina- 
tion, though for a while the contest slightly weakened the body 
in Lowell, and perhaps in a few other places. 

In May, 1848, Dr. Miner was called to the associate pastorate of 
the School Street Church, Boston, where the famous Hosea Ballot 
had long ministered. He had the entire good will and confidence 
of his predecessor and senior, and he rapidly secured harmony, 
won respect and attachment, and carried the work forward to 
a grand degree of success. In 1851 his people concluded it was 
their duty to enlarge the church edifice, and in the meanwhile to 
give their pastor a chance for rest and recuperation, an opportun- 
ity which he well improved in a course of European travel. After 
the death of Mr. Ballou, in June, 1852, Dr. Miner remained sole 
pastor of the church, with which he has sustained his pastoral rela- 
tions to the present time, over thirty-eight years. 

In this interim was founded Tufts College ; and for its establish- 
ment, perhaps, no one did more than Dr. Miner. He subscribed 
liberally himself, and he inspired others, by the contagion of his 
example and his eloquent zeal, to make generous pledges and 
donations. After pledges to the amount of $100,000 were secured, 
the corner-stone was laid, in 1853, Dr. Miner giving the address 
on the occasion. Rev. Hosea Ballou, 2d, D.D., was made its 
first president ; and, on his death, Dr. Miner was constrained 
to take his place. He was inaugurated July 9, 1863. He had 
previously served the college as trustee, secretary, and treasurer ; 
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and it was in no small measure through his vigilance and skill that 
the moneys were raised to meet the current expenses during the 
infancy and weakness of the institution. 

Tufts College honored him with the title of A.M. in 1861; 
Harvard, with the title of LL.D. in 1865. In 1875 his presi- 
dency, which had lasted thirteen years, closed. This old School 
Street Church had, in 1872, moved into Columbus Avenue, and 
there, at the corner of Clarendon Street, had built an elegant and 
commodious stone edifice, in which they have worshipped from 
that date to this. They now extended an urgent call to Dr. Miner 
to resume his full connection with them as their pastor. He was 
induced to accept, and he entered at once upon his new work and 
with his old acceptability and usefulness. A new era of prosperity 
gladdened the old parish in its new field. 

During his pastorate in Boston Dr. Miner’s labors spread 
on all sides beyond his distinctively parish work. He seemed to 
be everywhere needed, and everywhere useful, and all the time. 
His old associates never grow weary of him, and his services and 
offices in every connection seem to be increasingly acceptable and 
desired. 

His greatest service to the public, outside of the pulpit, is per- 
haps his labors in the great cause of temperance. On this subject 
his convictions have been as steady and clear and strong as his 
special theological opinions from his youth up. On this subject 
he has labored in every possible way, in the political caucus, in 
the lyceum, on the platform, and at the polls, and he has never 
grown weary or disgusted either with the work or the workers. 
Nor is he a particle of atrimmer. He is as “thorough’’ as Went- 
worth. While ready to accept the best he can get, he goes for 
the best conceivable, for the utter extirpation of the legalized prac- 
tice of making and vending alcoholic liquors. He has been thor- 
oughly identified with the prohibition party from the first, and was 
its candidate in 1878 for governor of Massachusetts. 

Yet Dr. Miner has never sunk the Church in these various and 
scattered labors. This he has always regarded as the bulwark of 
moral and religious truth and life, and the most firm ground on 
which to build our hope of future progress. This is one of the 
secrets of his undecaying vitality, whereby he gives every promise 
that he will continue to bear fruit in his old age as in his prime. 
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A NINETEENTH CENTURY MYSTERY. 
By HENRIETTA E. PAGE. 


Not one man in a hundred will willingly confess to the slightest 
belief in the known agency of supernatural forces in the affairs 
of this mundane sphere, and would scoff at any one who strove 
to imbue him with the belief. Yet there are few who are not in 
one way or another superstitious in spite of their declarations to 
the contrary. In the following brief sketch three or four men, 
who disclaimed any such belief, nevertheless show plainly that 
such feelings are inborn, and will out when occasion requires. 
They are men of distinctly different organizations, and also men of 
education. 

In the year A.D. 1875 a friend of mine, who had long been a 
resident of Boston, wished, on account of the delicate state of his ° 
wife’s health, to secure a residence somewhere in the suburbs, 
to get away from the east winds, and yet not be too far distant 
from his business. ‘So he advertised and inquired amongst his 
friends, and at last heard of something he thought would suit him. 

It was one of twelve detached cottages, each standing in its own 
rather spacious and very pretty grounds, and set well back from 
the street, which was wide, and beautifully shaded with trees at 
least a hundred years of age. 

Cedar Street in—say Walthampton—was the pride of the 
place, and only those with long purses could hope to enjoy one 
of its residences. Very select and aristocratic were its residents. 

Lily Lawn and Rose Terrace were equally desirable as places 
of abode, and equally lovely. The property had come almost 
as a gift into the hands of the present owner, who, being keen- 
witted, had hastened to take advantage of its many natural facili- 
ties, and built handsome cottages and beautified the grounds ; thus 
enhancing its value to an almost unprecedented degree. So short 
a time before a comparatively howling wilderness, it had now be- 
come a little earthly paradise. 

As I said, each cottage stood in its own grounds, having its 
lawn dotted with beds of rare flowers, and vines trailing wherever 
space allowed. A pretty fountain threw up its jets of crystal into 
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the air, and birds made music in the handsome old trees which 
abounded everywhere. 

Rose Terrace was built at the foot of a gently inclined hill, 
and at the back of Lily Lawn ran a clear, purling stream, from 
which the fountains were fed. At the distance of about a five 
minutes’ walk was the post-office, police station, engine house, and 
drug-store; so one could not have been much better situated, 
especially as a minister and doctor lived upon either side of the 
street. 

Mr. Cleveland, the owner of the beautiful place, had just re- 
turned from an eighteen months’ residence abroad, and in conse- 
quence of his agent’s unavoidable absence through sickness, had 
been compelled himself to chaperone his expected tenants upon 
their exploring expedition. 

Mrs. Arnold was satisfied ; and as that was the main object in 
house-hunting, the bargain was closed, and the cottage was taken 
upon a year’s trial. 

A week or two later the family was settled therein, and the 
finishing touches had been made. All was beautiful, all was in 
perfect order, and the mistress wandered from room to room with 
delighted eyes. In the gem of a parlor, where every article of 
furniture, every piece of plate, bronze, or bric-a-brac stood or hung 
just as Mrs. Arnold had seen it in her mind’s eye, so short a time 
since, her husband found her. Out on the lawn the children were 
dabbling their pink fingers in the basin of the fountain, while in 
a hammock swung between two of the tall trees, reclined a girl, 
reading. She was almost the counterpart of the handsome young 
wife ; perhaps a few years younger, certainly no fairer. 

Mr. Arnold went up to his wife, and putting his arm around her, 
said :— 

‘Marion, now you are so nicely settled, with Ora and the chil- 
dren to keep you from feeling dull, and good stout Margory in the 
kitchen, you can surely spare me for a few days? I ought to go 
to New York upon that business I told you about. I think you 
cannot help feeling quite safe and secure here, even with me away. 
You have plenty of pleasant neighbors, from all that I have seen 
of them, and then you have your burglar alarm, which Mr. Cleve- 
land so kindly had put in at your request, and taught you to 
use —and for which I cannot, even now, see the necessity. It 
would in case of need bring you assistance in a few minutes ; but 
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I doubt the need, for I never saw a more quiet and peaceful neigh- 
borhood.” 

“Oh,” she laughed, “you can go, and welcome, without all that 
long oration. Any one would think I was a veritable little coward, 
and you the most valiant of protectors: you can go, and—” 

“Don’t say you are glad to be rid of me, little wife, though your 
saucy eyes would have me believe it. I am glad you are not 
timid. I shall be back just as quickly as I possibly can. Now 
come and help me pack my valise, and I will start immediately. 
The sooner off, the sooner back, you know.” 

The packing was soon accomplished, and with smiling though 
tear-wet eyes, the young wife watched her husband down the long, 
shady street, waving her handkerchief with one hand, while she 
shielded her eyes from the blazing sun with the other. When she 
had watched him out of sight, she wiped her tears, and running 
around to the back of the house, joined in a game of romps with 
her blue-eyed, flaxen-haired children, who were trying races with 
a great hound. 

The day passed happily and merrily enough. Not one moment 
of blueness or weariness had Mrs. Arnold found; and when shé 
kissed her babies good night, she wondered if she had before 
known so short a day. 

Ora and she sat in the parlor reading until past ten, when each 
went to her room, after seeing that every door and window was 
properly secured. Ora slept with the children upon one side of 
the hall, and Mrs. Arnold upon the other. Both were front rooms 
on the second floor, the doors facing. The stairs ended further 
back, and still further was the flight which led to Margory’s 
chamber. 

Ora went to bed, the children being in their pretty cots each 
side of her; but Mrs. Arnold, who had a wondrously fascinating 
book, let down her beautiful hair, put on a loose gown and slip- 
pers, sank into a great “Sleepy Hollow” of a chair, and was soon 
oblivious to everything around. 

Both doors were left open for the sake of sociability. The house 
was almost as quiet as the grave, and time sped on. 

The little French clock upon the mantle at last aroused her by 
its continuous striking. She looked: up, amazed to find it was 
twelve o'clock! She threw her book upon the little stand, and 
stretching lazily, gave a most luxurious yawn, then murmured to 
herself, 
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“This is the witching hour of night, when churchyards yawn 
and graves give up their dead.” 

Scarcely had the words passed her lips, when she heard voices 
coming up the garden walk — angry voices. She started up in ter- 
ror, as she heard the front door flung open, and the heavy steps 
and angry voices go into the parlor. 

She was sure they had locked and bolted the front door the last 
thing before coming up stairs, yet whoever it was down there had 
thrown it open and shut it again, as if no lock or bolt had inter- 
vened. 

The voices grew louder and louder; there seemed to be blows 
exchanged, muttered curses, and then a struggle, with crashing of 
glass and tumbling of furniture. 

Marion sprang to her door, to see Ora, with whitened lips, hold- 
ing a child by either hand, and Margory hurrying down stairs in 
her night-dress, carrying a lighted lamp. 

“ Howly muther ! what does it all mane ?”’ she whispered, as they 
all crept trembling into Marion’s room. 

“What can it mean?” Mrs. Arnold panted. ‘“ Ora, we locked 
everything securely before we came up— Oh, my God, what a 
shriek! there is murder doing down there! What shall we do? 
Just hear the glass and furniture crash ; there will not be anything 
left whole. I wish I had not let Charley go, now.” 

“Help! help! he will murder me, he will murder me! Help! 
help!” rang through the house, as the struggle became louder and 
fiercer. Then there was a piercing scream, a dull thud, groans, 
and then quiet. 

The three women looked at each other in mute horror, while the 


‘ children clung to their mother’s skirts in terror. Ora sprang to 


the door and quickly bolted it with fingers that shook with fear ; 
and Marion looked around with dumb anguish in her beautiful 
eyes. A look of relief came into her face as she caught 
sight of the burglar alarm; and quickly freeing herself of the 
clinging, frightened children by placing them in the arms of their 
aunt, she flew to the machine and set it in motion; then she ran 
to the window to watch for help. It seemed ages, but was not 
three minutes before a mounted policeman was at the door, and 
she could see the forms of five or six others running down the 
road, in the distance. 

“What is the trouble, Mrs. Arnold?” came, in reassuring words, 
from below. 
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She drew a long, trembling breath of relief, and inwardly thanked 
Heaven for the inspiration which had prompted her to desire the 
alarm, —if Charles had laughed. 

“Qh, sir! I don’t know ; but there is murder being, or has been 
done down in the parlor; such screams and groans I never heard ; 
we are all wild with terror.” 

The man dismounted. 

“If you can drop me a key, or let me in in some way, I’ll soon 
see what is the trouble.” 

“The door is not fastened. I heard them come in, and they did 
not fasten the door after them.” 

“It is fastened now, and tightly, too.— Here, John, hand me 
the skeletons! It turns back the lock; still I cannot open the 
door. I think it must be bolted too.” 

“T did bolt it,” she faintly answered. Then she and Ora looked 
at each other with pitifully white faces. 

“If some one can come down and undo the bolt?” he said ina 
questioning voice. No one dared to think of passing that horrible 
parlor-door. . 

“Break a pane of glass in the side-light; get in any way; we 
are all too fearfully frightened to come down.” 

He took her at her word, and soon they heard the tramp of 
feet and welcome voices in her pretty but now hateful rooms. 

All hastened to don wrappers and shawls. 

“Mrs. Arnold!” She quickly unbolted the door. “ Will you 
‘please step down here a moment?” She drew back, shuddering, 
as she whispered, “ Oh, sir! please do not ask me to.” 

“Pray do; there is nothing to frighten you. I will meet you at . 
the stairs.” 

He led her down, followed by the rest of the frightened family, 
straight into the parlor. She went with lowered eyes and wildly 
beating heart ; her limbs almost refused to support her. 

“There, you see there is nothing to be frightened about.” 

She slowly raised her eyes. Nothing to be frightened about ? 

She looked into the officer’s face; from him to his men. All 
were grave ; not even the ripple of a smile on any of their faces. 

What did it mean ? 

Not a thing was out of place, not an article broken, the windows 
were intact, there was no bleeding corpse upon the floor. The 
flowers were breathing out their incense upon the table, the clock 
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was ticking musically upon the mantle, her bird was pluming 
itself in the unwonted light from the gas-jet, which the men had 
lighted, and all, all was peaceful and quiet as when she left the 
room a few hours ago. Quiet? yes, so quiet she could count her 
own heart-beats as easily as she could the clock-ticks. 

What did it all mean? The peaceful room, the grave faces — 
and, oh! those fearful cries? She leaned heavily against the man, 
who still held her arm, and he led her gently to a chair, where 
Ora and the children nestled around her. 

“Are you faint, madam ?”’ he asked. 

“Am I dreaming?” she cried. ‘ Yes; I feel faint, but it will 
pass over. What does it all mean? I dare not think.”’ 

“T would not try to-night. If you will go back to your rooms, 
I and some of my men will stay down here till the morning : you 
need sleep.” 

“Sleep! Shall I ever sleep again, with those cries ringing in 
my ears?” 

The officer whispered a few words to one of the men, who went 
off suddenly, as Mrs. Arnold burst into a bitter flood of tears. 

“T wish Charley were here,’ sobbed Ora. The children won- 
dered what mamma could be crying about. 

“T only wish he were. I will not stay another night in this 
house for any one. Oh! Charley, Charley!” 

“Mrs. Arnold, drink this,” a new voice said at her elbow ; “ it 
will quiet your nerves.” She felt the glass put to her lips, and, 
over the rim, she recognized the face of the doctor who lived on’ 
the opposite side of the street. She meekly obeyed. 

“IT was sorry when I saw you moving into this house. I am 
not superstitious myself, but I would not take it rent free. It has 
a bad name.” 

“Then, then,” gasped poor Marion, with white lips, “‘z¢ zs 
haunted ?” 

“‘ So they say ; though I do, or rather did not, place much faith 
in the reports. I knew it had been a long time empty, and that 
when it was not, it changed tenants often. But I would not think 
any more about it to-night ; to-morrow you shall move into the 
cottage next to mine: we will all turn to and help, so that, by to- 
morrow night, you shall be safely housed in a Christian abode.” 
She faintly smiled her thanks, as her head fell weakly against Ora, 
who put loving but trembling arms around her. 
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“She is safe for a good six hours’ sleep — perhaps longer ; she 
is dreadfully shaken up.” 

“Qh, sir, it was awful!” said poor Ora. He now looked at 
her. 

“Yes ; I do not doubt it : you need rest, too ; and those children 
should be asleep. Come,’ —to Margory, — “ you lead the way,” 
and, taking up Marion’s insensible form, he strode after the women 
and children ; for none were willing to be left behind. 

He laid her carefully upon the bed, and Ora fixed the pillows, 
and tenderly covered her lightly. 

* Now, young lady, I will see to you. — Those children must go 
to bed, good woman.” 

“Yes, Margory, put the darlings in their little cribs, and stay 
with them. I shall not leave Marion till daylight.” 

“You need not fear anything else to-night, and there are four 
policemen who will stay until morning. Now, Miss, I will mix 
you a draught, which I wish you to drink as soon as may be after 
I go. Lie down by the side of your sister, and go to sleep. Do 
not fear ; nothing will hurt you. The poor, unrestful souls, if such 
they fre, return only for their own punishment, not yours. Shall 
I stay until you are asleep?” 

“Oh no! no indeed!” stammered poor blushing Ora. 

“Then I will bid you good night.” 

As the door closed, the girl hastily drank the potion in the glass, 
and not daring to look around, crept into the bed beside her sister. 
She covered her head and lay trembling for awhile ; then she had 
forgotten all her fears and troubles. 

The doctor listened at the children’s door ; but hearing no sound, 
he slowly went down, muttering as he went. 

“Tt’s a confounded shame! The old hulk ought to be burned, — 
scaring women and children out of their senses! I'd give a good 
deal to know what it means—I declare I would ; for it’s strange, 
strange, to say the least.” 

Needless to say that bright and early, furniture-teams were at 
the door the following morning, and by noon the carpets were up, 
and down again in the cottage on the other side, and by night 
they were pretty well settled; for many neighbors lent helping 
hands, and as all the cott&ges were built upon the same plan, the 
carpets fitted to a nicety. 

When Mr. Arnold returned, two days later, he stared in blank 
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amazement at the empty house, but was soon made aware of the 
facts of the removal. But for the change of the sides of the street, 
one would scarcely know the difference, —the houses being so 
nearly alike. All missed the conservatory, which had been an 
addition made by one of the former tenants. Mr. Arnold prom- 
ised his wife she should have another, as that.had been the chief 
reason for choosing the other cottage. The stream, he declared, 
was almost enough to make up for its loss. 

Mr. Arnold was indignant, and sought Mr. Cleveland for an 
explanation. Mr. Cleveland had himself been away upon business 
ever since the family had hired the house ; he had returned the day 
before, had been made aware of the appalling facts, and had gone 
to inspect the unhallowed premises. There he was found. 

“T cannot imagine, sir, how you could have the face to let a 
house with such an unsavory reputation to a family where there 
were delicate women and children ; for although we cannot, in the 
enlightened nineteenth century, be expected to believe in ghosts 
and hobgoblins, yet there is some uncanny influence about the 
place, mortal or immortal, and such as it is, it might have cost 
my wife her life, in her delicate state of health. If she comés out 
of it safely, I shall have cause to thank Heaven.” 

“T cannot blame you, sir, for thinking meanly of me. I think 
badly enough of myself ; and yet if you will listen to what I have 
to say, I think you will not blame me so much. 

“‘ Seven years ago this house stood half way up that hill. It had 
been occupied by a man of violent temper and miserly disposition, 
and his two sons. There had been a mother, of lovely spirit and 
quiet and refined manners, but she had died of a broken heart, — 
killed by the cruelty of her husband and children. The old man 
was supposed to be wealthy ; and when he died, each of the sons 
thought the other cognizant of the hiding-place of the coveted 
wealth, and were continually quarrelling and fighting about it. 
To make matters still worse, they both loved the same girl, who 
coquetted with both, and accepted neither, not knowing which 
would be the heir. 

“They returned from a dance one night, where she had been tor- 
menting first one and then the other, inflamed with jealousy and 
wine. There must have been a terribfe fight, for glass and fur- 
niture were much broken up, and one brother was found stabbed 
in the heart ; while the other, with a cloven skull, was just breath- 
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ing out his life, where he had been hurled against the old-fashioned 
clock-case by the dying but powerful man to whom he had just 
given his death-stroke. Nothing was ever seen or heard of the 
supposed hoarded wealth of the miser. 

“Two years later I was called to this place upon business for my 
employer. I was comparatively poor then, but I had been prudent 
and laid away most of my salary. As I rode down this street, 
then a grove almost, I thought what a lovely place of residence it 
would make. When I returned to the hotel, I spoke of the house, 
which was pretty enough, only that the windows were broken and 
it needed painting. 

“« Ves,’ said the landlord, ‘it’s pretty enough, but no one round 
here would take it as a gift.’ 

“Of course I asked why, and then I heard its history. He 
remarked, I remember : — 

“* Any one with money could get the whole for a song, for it is 
a drug in this market; no one wants it who has once heard its 
story.’ 

“T laughed at their ignorant superstition, and soon hunted up the 
owner of the place, who was a distant relation of the murdered 
men. I offered him five thousand dollars for the whole place, 
which, in my estimation, would have been cheap at twenty ; and 
I almost laughed in his face to see with what eagerness he snapped 
at my offer. I went back home with the deeds in my pocket. 

“T began upon it right away, cutting timber enough off of it to 
almost give me back my money. Then I moved this house down 
here, had it thoroughly done over, and then built the other twenty- 
three upon the same model. They were all engaged before they 
were finished, and I soon found myself on a fair way to wealth. 
I do not owe a cent on them now. When they were all occupied 
and everything seemed prospering, I thought I would take a trip 
to Europe, for it had been the ambition of my life. So I got me 
an agent, a friend whom I could trust, and started. I kept posted 
about my settlement, as I called it, but I thought it strange that, 
out of all the houses, the old one should be most frequently vacant. 

“Still, I did not feel anxious, as he did not give me particulars, 
and I thought I would occupy it myself when I got back. 

“T arrived the day before you came to inspect it, to find my agent 
called away by sickness, and so I unwittingly let the house to you. 

“T heard of the trouble as soon as I got back from Boston, and 
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went to see him, as he too had returned, and heard the whole 
account — also all about the affair with your people. 

“All that has ever been heard before were noises and indistinct 
mutterings, he says. The night your wife was so frightened was 
the anniversary of the murder ; and, strange as it may seem, no 
family was ever in that house before upon the anniversary of the 
fearful affair. Iam not inclined to superstition myself; but that 
is the reason assigned for the strange occurrence by the old resi- 
dents of this place. I do not know what to think, myself.” 

““Why do you keep such an infernal machine to frighten women 
out of their wits? Burn the old thing to the ground. I am not 
unduly superstitious myself, but it is uncanny. A woman’s broken 
heart and two murdered sons must haunt it.” 

Both men started, and looked furtively at each other, as a deep, 
heartbroken sigh seemed to exhale close to their ears, followed by 
a sob, which, in spite of their non-belief, thrilled them with awe. 
Then both smiled, and Mr. Arnold said : — 

“ The influence of the place is strong upon us :— come, we shall 
get childish here.” 


“T am going to live in it myself.” 
“ Are you married?” 
“No.” 


“Well, let me advise you never to bring a woman under the 
influences which must be in this house. Come over to dinner with 
me, and talk it over with my wife. Come.” 

“Thanks. I will accept your offer to dine, but I would like a 
little while alone here first.” 

“Well, if you must, you must. We dine at three. Till then, — 
good by.” ‘ 

Left alone, George Cleveland sat upon the broad window-seat, 
deep in revery. A long time he sat there. At last he said 
aloud : — 

“Well, the old house is a white elephant upon my hands. If I 
must not bring a woman into it, I can have neither mother, wife, 
nor housekeeper, and I swear I will not live alone. I believe it is 
all bosh, anyway. Some crank has heard of the trouble, and 
wants to get the house for a song, and so has contrived something 
which makes the sounds. By Jove! that’s it. I’ve heard of such 
things before. I'll go all over the house, and examine every nook 
and corner, and see if I cannot unearth the mystery.” 
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Just as he started from his seat, a quick rap came upon the 
street door. 

“Who the dickens is that?” he muttered, leaning close to the 
window and peering out. He could not see any one; yet — even 
while he looked —the knock was repeated. He could not see quite 
all the distance ; so he stepped quickly to the door and opened it. 
No one was there, and no one within three houses’ distance met 
his sight. He closed the door, and went back to his seat. 

Upon the floor lay a sheet of writing-paper covered with a 
peculiar, cramped handwriting. He stooped and picked it up, 
with a kind of nightmare horror upon him, for he could have sworn 
it was not there when he went to the door. 

Brave man as he was, his hair began — or seemed as if it began 
— to rise, and shivers ran over him, as his eyes hastily conned the 
words before him. 

“Tf you wish for peace on earth, and rest hereafter, move this 
house back into its old place. As long as one timber remains, we 
are doomed to haunt it ; and once a year, upon the anniversary of 
our unnatural crime, are compelled to re-enact the deed. If you 
will do so, you shall have the money for which the shameful deed 
was done. Use a portion to replace this house with another, 
which shall be forever blessed to you. Place a memorial window 
in the church where we were baptized, in memory of our mother ; 
and the remainder give unto the poor. 

“In the closet in the corner of the dining-room, under the second 
shelf, you will find a little knob; press upon it, and you will find 
the miser’s hoarded wealth. Do all the good you can with it ; for 
the greater the good so done, the sooner our rest. Pray for us.” 

No name was signed. 

George Cleveland looked reverently upon the bit of paper, and 
strange thoughts flitted through his brain. As long as a timber 
remained, they were doomed to haunt it, and he had done every- 
thing to preserve it. Alas! poor perturbed souls! 

He laid the letter upon the mantle, and went slowly, almost 
involuntarily, into the dining-room. He stood a moment before a 
large closet. The interior was finished in mahogany, with quaint 
carvings extending even under the shelves. This small room alone, 
because of its richness, had not been changed when the house was 
refinished. The room had ever impressed his mind with a certain 
mysterious regard, and under the present experience this feeling 
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revived. He felt the knobby mouldings here and there, to learn if 
the finish remained firm, and, perhaps, with a dim expectation of 
some discovery. 

Pressing a little knob under one of the shelves, he fairly shud- 
dered to feel it yield. But he pressed it again, and harder, think- 
ing he might have been mistaken. Instantly a panel fell upon the 
shelf below. Within a cavity was a row of small canvas bags, 
whose creased circumference distinctly showed the outlines of 
crowded coin. Here was the miser’s money. 

The discoverer did not shout with joy at the sight of this wealth, 
but grew faint. A mist formed before his eyes, and things about 
moved unsteadily with a billowy motion, and he caught hold of the 
door-post to keep from falling. 

“This is awful!” he muttered, more impressed by the mystery 
than gladdened by the treasure. “I could not have believed it 
had I not seen with my own eyes —the writing and these hidden 
bags. I will not touch them now ; I will leave it, — leave all this 
money where it has been safe for so many years. I will take the 
letter and go over to Arnold’s. I am getting nervous.” His 
muttered soliloquy was evidence of this. It was his substitute for 
a boy’s whistling in the dark to keep up his courage. 

Another surprise was in store for him. When he went to get 
the letter from the mantle where he had laid it, it was gone, — 
gone as mysteriously as it had come. 

Taking up his hat, he hurried from the house, over to Charley 
Arnold’s, where a good dinner, and the influence of Ora’s bright 
eyes, and Mrs. Arnold’s cordiality, soon sufficed to drive away his 
superstitious terrors. After dinner he held a private interview 
with his host ; and they started, with Mr. Arnold’s empty grip- 
sack, for the haunted house. Mr. Cleveland fully expected to find 
that the gold and silver had flown as unceremoniously as the letter 
had come and gone. But it was not so. There stood the bags in 
even rows. They filled to repletion the rather capacious gripsack, 
and it took the men’s united strength to transport it to Mr. 
Arnold’s residence. 

The ill-fated house soon stood upon its former site ; the memo- 
rial window took its place in the pretty little church; and a beau- 
tiful monument was erected upon the lot where lay the mortal 
remains of the sorrowful wife, beside those of her cruel husband 
and their wicked children. For several years her grave was often 
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made bright with flowers, and special prayers were said for the 
repose of all their souls ; and every possible good has been done 
with the remainder of the money. 

George Cleveland rebuilt upon the vacated estate, but he did it 
from his own honest earnings. And one day, when the birds were 
singing gayly, the flowers breathing incense, and the sun shining 
bright, he took the blushing, happy Ora there as his bride. 

It is gratifying to be able to say that no ghosts or goblins have 
ever troubled her, and that her life flows on as tranquilly and bright 
as the stream behind Lily Lawn. 

One dark night, a year from the time Marion and Ora had their 
never-to-be-forgotten fright, there was quite an excitement upon 
Cedar Street. The fire-engine was called out for the first time 
since the street had an existence. But it was not put into use; 
for it was only the haunted house which was burning. The whole 
place turned out to see it burn; and there was great rejoicing. 


FACTS, FEARS, AND IMAGINATION. 
By JAMES N. ARNOLD. 


THE country on the west of Narragansett Bay has been abun- 
dantly favored with unnatural phenomena, and also to a remark- 
able degree with the means for investigation of their origin. One 
amusing incident which came under the writer’s observation a few 
years ago, was the means of arousing an interest which has been 
kept alive ever since. 

A certain house had the reputation of frequently changing ten- 
ants. Some of these, upon being asked their reasons for removal, 
would say the house was haunted, while others, well knowing that 
to admit such a reason for removal would provoke only jeers and 
laughter, wisely refrained from such an excuse by pleading other 
reasons. Enough, however, was known. So it came about that 
when the last new tenant had vacated the house, that the common 
remark was, “They have seen the ghost.” Becoming myself 
curious to see it, I one day asked an old woman, who had lived in 
the neighborhood a great many years, how long these things had 
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been going on. She was very talkative, and gave a long story 
about the matter, which was briefly as follows :— 

The house had been let for a number of years to tenants 
whose character was not reputable. About three years previous 
a man was seen to enter, but was never known to have left the 
house. The night following his arrival was spent in revelry. The 
language heard by the passer-by that evening was not as courteous 
nor as chaste as it might have been, and the revel broke up in a 
fight. 

From these circumstances the old woman had formed a theory 
that the man had been murdered, and that his spirit still hovered 
around there. 

In passing by the house I observed that the two wires of the 
telegraph ran very close to the end windows, under the roof, and 
that the wind had the usual privilege of exercising its genius upon 
the wires. Stepping beside one of the poles, my companion and 
I found that it was then doing finely in the way of providing weird 
music. Learning that the key of the house was kept in the next 
dwelling, the favor of entering the haunted precincts was solicited. 
When the custodian learned our reasons for wishing to inspect the 
house, he laughed, and remarked that we ought to know that it 
was the news they were sending over the wires that was making 
the noise, and not the wind. On being asked his reasons for so 
thinking, he said that a cousin of his had a friend who once worked 
in a telegraph office, and he had so stated. 

“Very well,” was the reply. ‘“ Wind or news, that is the true 
ghost. If we can get into that house, we can prove it.” 

This appeared to interest him. We then inquired if there had 
been any trouble before the wires had been put up; to which he 
sanswered that there had not. 

“The trouble, then, has come with the wire, and will continue 
as long as that wire runs so close to that window,” we added. 

He brought the key, and together we went over the house. 
The investigation fully bore out our theory. I then remarked that 
this music would seem very different in the night to what it did 
now, — that it would not require much imagination to hear fiddling 
and dancing, and screams and groans, and everything necessary 
upon which to build a fine ghost story. I then said to the custo- 
dian that if he would come there with me that night, we would 
find every word of my theory to be true, and, besides, we would 
have a free entertainment. 
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The result was, we went that night to the house, and had just 
such an experience as I had anticipated. 

Another source from whence many a story of groans and screams 
have arisen, while not so readily seen at first, is still as easy to 
understand when once known. Let wind pass through crevices, 
especially if in those crevices there happens to be splinters, and 
one not versed in such matters will be surprised to discover what 
weird and unnatural sounds will be produced. Many persons of 
good understanding, even, ignorant of the peculiar mechanical con- 
ditions which are the cause of the alarming sounds, are sometimes 
thrown into a great horror by the mysterious manifestations. 

It is a notable fact that most of the haunted houses in the coun- 
try are those which have become more or less uninhabitable, and 
are consequently more open to the action of the wind than those 
in good repair. This consideration at once solves the mystery of 
many haunted houses. 

In the Narragansett country there is another source of phe- 
nomena that is readily comprehended when the explanation is 
once brought to the attention of a reasoner. Whether so common 
in other parts of New England, we know not, but presume it is not ; 
for if it is so common elsewhere, it must have been remarked upon. 
Electrical storms are and have been of frequent occurrence here. 
Those who delight in nature’s works can nowhere find grander 
pictures. We will instance a case where one of these storms was 
turned to advantage, and with it close this paper. 

During the winter of 1816-17 a great revival occurred in this 
region, and hundreds professed religion, and many expressed a 
wish to be baptized. The weather was cold, and ice covered the 
surface of the rivers and ponds. Instead of waiting for warm 
weather, it was proposed to run the risk of taking cold, rather 
than imperil the soul by delay. The night before the baptism 
was to take place, some interested parties repaired to the place 
where the baptizing was to be, and cut the ice, opening a space 
sufficient for the purpose. In order to keep the opening from 
freezing over, the water was to be frequently agitated during the 
night with poles. The next morning those who had taken upon 
themselves this task had a wonderful story to tell. The water 
had not shown any inclination to freeze over during the night, 
although the weather was intensely cold. All that night music 
was heard in the air, as if troops of angels were hovering over- 
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head, and had come to this place to bestow, in their celestial way, 
a blessing on the work to be there so soon accomplished. 

This story was by many implicitly believed. Old members of 
the church confirmed the story, and testified that in going home 
from meeting that evening the heavens seemed to them filled with 
divine music, and of such sweetness and beauty that they were 
satisfied it was made by the angels. 

The fact is now known to most well-informed people, that holes 
cut through the ice will be kept open for days by the natural 
warmth of the water in the coldest of weather ; and that electrical 
storms will produce sounds in the air that may aptly be termed 
“Heavenly music.” 

But to resume: the two facts of open water and aerial music — 
under the above circumstances — was seized upon by the preacher 
effectively to stimulate still further the religious fervor of the 
people ; and the result was what is known in local religious history 
as the “ Great Awakening.” 


POLITICS ON THE CANADA LINE. 
A TOWN ELECTION IN VERMONT IN 1815. 
By M. WINSLOW FARMAN. 


WE hear much in these-days about “ wire-pulling,” “ rings,” and 
political corruption in general, and it may be that it has some- 
times seemed to us as though things were getting terribly debased ; 
and we have been prone to look back with wistful eyes to the 
good old times when our revered ancestors were on the stage of 
action, and have longed for the unanimity and honest dealing 
which are supposed to have then prevailed. 

I know by my own experience that it is very pleasant to linger 
over the history of the past; but I apprehend that distance lends 
enchantment, and that we find it more agreeable living in imagina- 
tion during the administrations of Jefferson or Madison than we 
should have found in an actual participation in the doings of that 
period. 

In the extreme northern part of Vermont, within a few miles of 
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the Canada line, is situated a town six miles square, known as 
Westfield. The village of the town is small, and so are the farms, 
compared with those of the West. In some places the forest still 
remains ; yet great changes have been wrought in the town during 
the last seventy years. 

In 1815 there was not a wagon in Westfield, the roads being 
mere bridle-paths, and so poor that it was hardly safe to ride a 
horse over them. There were probably not more than twenty-five 
families in town, and the greater part of these had settled in the 
eastern half. 

Politically, the settlers were about equally divided, one party 
being known as Federals and the other as Democrats ; and though 
voters were few, political feeling ran high. Among the Federal 
leaders were Captain Medad Hitchcock, Esq., his son Thomas, 
and a nephew Caleb. Prominent among the Democrats were 
Thomas Stoughton, Jairus Stebbins, James Brown, and Walter 
Stone. Beside these, each side had its corps of adherents, ready 
to cast their votes in support of their party. 

The time for holding the “ Freeman’s meeting” in 1815 was ap- 
proaching, and the legal voters of the town were duly warned ‘to 
meet at the house of Medad Hitchcock on the first Tuesday in 
September (the 5th) at one o'clock p.m. to vote for State officers 
and a town representative. 

The meetings of the town were usually held at Captain Hitch- 
cock’s, —that being a convenient place for the settlers from all 
directions to congregate; and furthermore the captain, for his 
own profit as well as for the accommodation of the public, always 
kept on hand a barrel of whiskey. 

The captain’s house stood less than a hundred rods south of 
where Westfield village now stands. It was a one-story log struc- 
ture fronting the east. But though the town meetings were 
warned to be held in the captain’s house, they were in reality 
(when the weather was warm enough to permit) held in his barn, — 
which was a grand one for the times, being a frame building thirty- 
six by forty. 

In view of the coming election, the Federals had settled on Cap- 
tain Hitchcock as their candidate for town representative, while 
the Democrats had decided to place Thomas Stoughton in the 
field. Heads had been counted by the leaders on both sides, and 
estimates made as to the result of a ballot. Each side knew that 
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the contest would be close, — that they had not a man to spare, and 
both wished that in some way the other might lose a vote. 

Aaron Frost was a man of the Democratic faith,—a basket 
maker by occupation, at least a part of the time ; and though not 
of large proportions, either in body or mind, his vote counted the 
same in the ballot-box as did that of the ablest citizen of the town. 
The Federals, anxious to further the interests of their party, con- 
ceived the idea of having Frost absent on election day. That this 
might be brought about, Asa Dunham went to Frost and told him 
that Mr. W of Potton, Canada, wished to get some basket timber 
out of the woods, but that he was a novice at the business; and 
Dunham asked Frost to go down and help select some for him. 

Frost was persuaded ; and Monday afternoon, September 4, he and 
Dunham set out for Potton. They reached W. "s just at night- 
fall, staying there until morning, when Dunham started for home, 
and Frost and W—— set off on their expedition. 

A quantity of timber was selected and marked ; time passed, and 
at length W. (who understood Dunham’s scheme) said that he 
was lost, but that he thought there were some marked trees in 
such a direction, and that if they could find them they could make 
their way out. 

But a suspicion was arising in the mind of Frost, that a trick 
was being practised on him to prevent his getting to Westfield in 
season to vote. Irritated by this suspicion, he exclaimed, “ You 
and your marked trees go the d—1! I’m going to Westfield!” 
and at once set out for himself. 

The early settlers did without many things that add to the com- 
fort of the present generation. It was necessary that they should 
be industrious and economical, if they would insure prosperity. 
There was one couple in Westfield careful and saving to the extent 
of being penurious, —Iddo Stebbins and his wife Susan. They 
were hard-working people, but did not rank very high in intel- 
lectual ability. This, perhaps, does not account for his being a 
Federalist. Another character was Uncle Tom Stoughton, a 
shrewd old fellow. Wishing to help their party, he and Walter 
Stone (both» Democrats) early on election morning went to Steb- 
bins’s house. Now it happened that Stebbins had at different 
times smuggled a few things from Canada, — though in this particu- 
lar he was perhaps no worse than some of his neighbors. Their 
object as to Stebbins was the same as was Dunham’s with Frost, — 
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to prevent his voting. That this might be accomplished, Stebbins 
was duly reminded of his smuggling, and told that the officers had 
got wind of it; but that they (Stoughton and Stone) had found 
out about it, and, being his friends, had come to tell him. And 
as friends they advised him to keep himself where he would not 
be found until the danger should blow over. This communication 
had the desired effect. Stebbins and his wife were alarmed ; and 
it was decided that he should secrete himself in a willow tract 
nearly a mile distant, and, as an additional protection, Rudolphus 
Reed should go and stay with him. 

Reed was a Democrat, and the real purpose of his staying with 
Stebbins was that he might watch him. Accordingly, Stebbins 
went to the willows, and there, with Reed as his only companion, 
he remained until into the afternoon. He had nothing to eat; 
but he had opportunity for bodily repose, if not too greatly harassed 
by fears. 

But Reed did not intend himself to miss voting for Stoughton ; 
so after the sun had passed its meridian and the afternoon was 
wearing away, he became anxious to leave Stebbins and go to thg 
town meeting. At length he started off with the remark, ‘ Darm 
it all, I don’t believe any body’ll git ye now, Iddo. Guess I'll go 
down and see what the boys are about.” 

The great doors of Captain Hitchcock’s barn were swung back, 
the floor had been cleanly swept, and at one end stood a table that 
had been brought from the house. The legal voters, accompanied 
by the younger male portion of the town, had congregated in and 
about Captain Hitchcock’s buildings, and were engaged in various 
ways, some in little groups, talking; others wrestling; and still 
others, in pitching quoits. 

At length, about one p.m., Walter Stone and Thomas Hitchcock, 
the constable and clerk of the town, emerged from the house and 
went to the barn, where they took their places at the table. 

The men and boys soon assembled in the floor, and Stone for- 
mally opened the meeting. Then the momentary hush was broken, 
and the voting began. The ballots of the freemen were soon 
mostly in the box,— only a half-dozen or so were lacking ; and 
the afternoon was before them to while away ere the votes could 
be inspected and it could be known who was elected, —so evenly 
were the voters divided between the two candidates. 

Iddo Stebbins and Aaron Frost were nowhere to be seen. 
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Dunham had told the Federals privately of the supposed success 
of his mission to Canada, and feeling confident of victory, they 
were in high spirits. The Democrats also knew something that 
pleased them greatly, and they also hoped to win the day. And 
so the two parties laughed in their sleeves at each other without 
the others knowing it, or once imagining that a trick had been 
played on one of their own men. Of course the absence of Steb- 
bins and Frost had been noticed ; and as time passed and neither 
appeared, each party began wondering what detained their man, 
and sent messengers for them. 

Stebbins lived only about a mile south of Captain. Hitchcock’s, 
and the person who went for him soon returned, but alone. The 
Federals held a secret consultation, and it was decided to send 
two men (who had already voted) to look up Stebbins. 

The messenger who went for Frost returned with the simple 
but unwelcome information that he had gone to Canada the day 
before, and had not returned. The Democrats knew there was 
no time to send for him. 

Dolph Reed made his appearance and voted; but though he 
reported to his friends that he had left Stebbins all right, they be- 
came uneasy, for they knew the Federals were searching for him. 

Matters assumed a more serious aspect; the faces of those in 
both parties lengthened perceptibly ; the quoit-players lost inter- 
est in their game, the wrestlers tired of their sport, and the assem- 
blage became monotonous. Both parties were deeply anxious, the 
one fearing that Frost, and the other that Stebbins, would appear. 

‘At length Stone, the constable, demanded, “Gentlemen, are 
your votes all in?”’ 

All the citizens present had long since voted, and there being 
no response, the officer said, “ We are about to turn the box. Are 
there any objections?” 

Neither party dared longer to risk the possibility of the wrong 
man’s coming, and consequently no one made any objection. The 
constable then turned the box, and the votes were counted. 

All the men and boys had again assembled on the floor, and as 
Constable Stone rose to his feet to make the declaration, not a 
sound was heard. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “the whole number of votes cast for 
town representative is twenty-seven. Thomas Stoughton has 
thirteen and Medad Hitchcock fourteen. Medad Hitchcock is 
therefore elected by one majority.” The Federalists had it! 
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The barn was soon nearly deserted ; but while the men were yet 
standing before the doors, congratulating each other, or wearing a 
sombre expression, according to whether they were Federal or 
Democratic, a man was seen with his coat on his arm, hurrying 
along the path from the north, very much out of breath. It proved 
to be Frost, the missing Democrat. Then the Federalist faces 
grew long, and underjaws fell, while the Democratic faces became 
expectant. 

Scarce a minute later three men were seen hastening up from 
the south. They proved to be Stebbins and the men who went 
for him. And now the Federalist chins came up again, and their 
mouths broadened into a grin, and a shadow fell upon the visages 
of the Democrats. The men had gone to Stebbins’s house, and, 
after much talk, persuaded his wife Susan to tell what she knew 
of the matter. It took some time to do this; for she at first took 
them to be the officers of whom Stoughton had told them. 

Neither Federal nor Democrat could say much. One party had 
played a trick, and the other party had made it “tit for tat’ with- 
out knowing it; thus the election would have resulted the same, 
if neither party had made their attempts to outwit the other. 

Stebbins was half starved, and both he and Frost thought they 
ought to have some whiskey for their sufferings. The others con- 
cluded to have some more with them, — the defeated party to cheer 
their spirits, the victors to honor their victory. 

Thus was the purity of the Westfield ballot-box maintained, and 
the Federal preponderance established on the Canada line. 
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By PHILIP R. AMMIDON. 


‘FuE personal pronoun, which is a necessarily important feature 
in an autobiography, is even remarkably prominent in Mr. Lau- 
rence Oliphant’s papers in recent numbers of Blackwood, enti- 
tled “ Moss from a Rolling Stone.” There can, however, be little 
question as to either the exceptional energy, or the literary ability 
of the author. The first of these articles gives the writer’s expe- 
riences in the Crimea and Circassia, during the Crimean War in 
1854-55. The only item which I remember therein — of special 
interest to American readers — is the following exceedingly candid 
statement of Mr. Oliphant’s opinion on a subject closely connected 
with cur moral-character as a nation: “The American code of 
commercial morality is, that it is perfectly legitimate to break a 
solemn contract, if the advantages to be gained more than compen- 
sate for the damages which you will have to pay for so doing under 
a legal judgment.” 

We can only sincerely hope that this does not give a strictly 
correct idea of our national reputation abroad. 

In 1854 our author accepted an invitation from Lord Elgin to 
act as his private secretary. The Earl, then governor-general of 
Canada, had just been intrusted with a special mission to Wash- 
ington, for the purpose of negotiating a commercial treaty between 
this country and England. The party consisted of Lord Elgin, 
Mr. Oliphant, Mr. Hincks (Prime Minister of Canada), and Cap- 
tain Hamilton, A.D.C. ‘Fhey were joined at New York by the 
Hon. Colonel Bruce — afterward British minister to Washington 
—and one or two Canadians. These gentlemen arrived in the 
Capital on the day of the passage of the momentous Nebraska Bill. 
A few days later the writer attended a banquet at which the late 
Robert Toombs was a guest. There is no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of the following remark of the distinguished Georgian, 
addressed, Mr. Oliphant tells us, directly to Lord Elgin, “ My 
lord, we are about to relume the torch of liberty upon the altar 
of slavery !”’ 

To this magniloquent speech the wife of their Republican host 
replied, with a charming smile: “Oh, I am so glad to hear you say 
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that again, Senator ; for I told my husband you had made use of 
exactly the same expression to me yesterday, and he said you 
would not have talked such nonsense to anybody but a woman !”’ 

At a luncheon soon after, Mr. Oliphant seems to have been not 
a little confused by the political designations of the various guests. 
“Besides Whigs and Democrats, there are Hard Shells and Soft 
Shells, and Free Soilers, and Disunionists, and Federals, — to 
say nothing of filibusters, polliwogs, and a host of other nick- 
names. One of my neighbors, discoursing on one of these varied 
issues, told me that he ‘went the whole hog.’ He was the least 
favorable specimen of a senator I have seen, and I felt inclined to 
tell him that he looked the animal he went, but smiled apprecia- 
tively instead.” 

Among others present on this occasion was Colonel Fremont, of 
whom the writer speaks in very high terms, and Colonel Benton, 
“who is writing a great work, and is ‘quite a fine man.’ ”’ 

The idea which the writer gives of his distinguished principal’s 
methods in furthering the object of his mission, is that the Earl, 
while perhaps not descending to anything absolutely discreditable, 
was by no means unwilling to adopt measures which we are apt to 
associate with politicians of less dignified antecedents. In point of 
fact, these gentlemen seem to have found themselves sometimes in 
very questionable company. After several days of almost uninter- 
rupted “ high jinks,” they all repaired one evening with a group of 
Democratic senators —among them being Mason of Virginia — to 
the house of a politician of local, even national, fame. This gentle- 
man was with some difficulty —it was then nearly midnight — 
routed out of bed. He appeared to his illustrious visitors apparelled 
in nothing save a very short night-gown. 

“ All right, boys,” said he; “ you go in, and I’ll go down and get 
the drink.” 

This he proceeded to do, and presently returned with his arms 
filled with champagne bottles and a big lump of ice. The com- 
pany on this occasion was evidently of a very mixed character, 
and the aristocratic British guests were naturally scandalized at 
certain freedoms of expressions and disregard of social proprieties. 
Their host himself felt called upon to apologize for the absolute 
vulgarity of one of his friends. 

“TI can blaspheme,” said he, “and profane, and rip, and snort 
with any man, but I never make use of a vulgar expression!” 
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Here is Mr. Oliphant’s opinion of General Pierce and of Secretary 
Marcy : “ Of all presidents, I suppose none were more insignificant 
than Mr. Pierce, who was occupying the White House at the time 
of our visit ; while in his secretary of state, Mr. Marcy, we found a 
genial and somewhat comical old gentleman, whose popularity with 
his countrymen seemed chiefly to rest on the fact that he had once 
charged the United States government fifty cents ‘for repairing 
his breeches’ when sent on a certain mission.” 

Readers may perhaps find excuses for a very young and inex- 
perienced Englishman in this candid exposure of his ignorance of 
the characters of Franklin Pierce and William L. Marcy. General 
Pierce, while by no means one of the greatest of the incumbents 
of the presidential office, was, at least while in Washington, a 
dignified gentleman of exceptional ability and scholarship ; and the 
fame of William L. Marcy — Pierce’s secretary of state all through 
his official term —as a statesman and public servant will scarcely 
be materially damaged by this recent expression of Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant’s personal views thereon. 

Here is an entry in our author’s journal: “ Dined last night 
with rather a singular houseful of people. The master of the 
house was a senator, and at the same time a Methodist preacher 
and a teetotaller. Consequently, although we were twenty at 
dinner, we had nothing to drink but iced water. His wife was a 
spirit medium, and in constant communion with the upper or lower 
world, as the case may be. His daughter, whom I had the honor 
of taking in to dinner, wore a bloomer, her skirt reaching to a little 
below the knee; she told me she never wore any other costume. 
Her husband I understood to be an avowed disbeliever, not only 
in his mother-in-law’s communications with the invisible world, but 
in that world itself, or any Creator of any world. However, they 
seemed to get on very well together, perhaps because they all 
agreed about the Nebraska Bill, which is the only subject upon 
which people really quarrel.”’ 

The author speaks of the negotiation of the treaty as merely an 
insignificant item among the many interests committed to the care 
of his illustrious principal. This, as wfll be remembered, was suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and in accordance (the writer intimates) 
with the wishes of the British government, and greatly to the sur- 
prise of the American Secretary of State; who, we are led to con- 
clude, was well-nigh overcome with a sense of the amazing astute- 
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ness of the English ambassador. We are also at liberty to infer 
that Mr. Marcy was almost equally impressed with the brilliant 
capacity of Lord Elgin’s secretary. 

After a minute and interesting account of the negotiation of this 
important treaty, and a doubtless deserved tribute to the diplo- 
matic ability of the British statesman who accomplished it, the 
writer thus describes the journey from New York to Canada: 
“Our progress was triumphal. On our arrival, by special train, 
at Portland, Me., we were received with the thunders of salutes, 
and went in procession to the house of one of the leading citizens, 
with bands of music, and flags, and escorts, mounted and on foot ; 
the whole of the gallant militia having turned out to do Lord Elgin 
honor. A characteristic incident occurred prior to our starting for 
a banquet at the city hall. While we were assembled in the draw- 
ing-room of our host, a tray with various kinds of wines and spirits 
was brought in, and our hospitable entertainer remarked, ‘ You'll 
have to take your liquor in here, gentlemen, for I guess you'll get 
none where we're going to. We've got a liquor law in Maine, you 
know,’ he added in explanation, with a sly look at the tray.” e 

As their considerate host had intimated, the banquet table was 
supplied, no doubt greatly to the disgust of the eminent visitors, 
with nothing more potent than tumblers of water. 

It was at this entertainment that Lord Elgin told a story which 
we have seen in print before. In the course of his travels in Amer- 
ica, the noble lord found himself one day beside a stage-driver, 
with whom he conversed on political matters. The driver told his 
lordship that while the majority in the State was Whig, the gov- 
ernor was a Democrat. 

“How comes that about ?”’ inquired the Earl. 

“Oh,” replied the driver, ‘we traded the governor off against 
the land agent!” 

His lordship’s answer was not to the driver, but at dinner, — 
“Now, gentlemen, you could not trade the governor-general of 
Canada off against any land agent!” 

The entire article is well written, and of real interest, though 
concerning matters of a time long past. It betrays in almost every 
paragraph the singular egotism — national, no less than personal — 
apparently inseparable from the literary efforts of the British trav- 
eller in our benighted land. 
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THE disposal of the State property in the Hoosac Tunnel to a consoli- 
dated railroad company was consummated at the very close of the admin- 
istration of the outgoing governor ; in fact, in its last hours. The transaction 
makes the State of Massachusetts a partner in the railroading business for 
years to come, unless it should decide to sell the five millions of bonds 
and the five millions of stock it received, without long waiting for re- 
turns from earnings. So it goes into railroads deeper than ever before. 
The purchasing Fitchburg road is understood to have already secured the 
possession of the Troy and Boston road, which thus constitutes a single 
line under one management, from tide-water to the Hudson River. Of 
course important improvements are anticipated for the length of the line 
that will develop it into one of a first-class character throughout. Thus 
will another railway have been opened across the length of Massachusetts 
to the river that divides New England from the great continent. But this 
is not the achievement that engages public interest ; it is the final disposi- 
tion of a property that has cost the people of the State, first and last, hard 
on to twenty-five million dollars. 

As the Tunnel originated in the purpose to open a way across the west- 
ern hills from Boston harbor to the productive West, it is more than ever 
to be now understood that the origination, conception, and design have 
reached at last the stage of achievement. The Tunnel is now in the way 
of doing what it was excavated for. It is about to become the great highway 
lying open between the East and the West. It is to make Massachusetts 
and New England continental, which they never yet have been. And it is 
to be done by the practical union in a common interest of the new consoli- 
dation and the great railroad systems of New York, reaching out to Chicago 
and the Northwest. It is the one thing long needed, by many intensely 
desired, — although accomplished without further obstruction from jeal- 


ousies and apprehensions that no longer exist. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Jonas G. CLARK, a wealthy and public-spirited citizen of Worcester, 
Mass., has proposed the munificent gift of a million dollars for founding a 
new university in that beautiful city, “ for the promotion of learning in all 
its higher branches.” It is to be named Clark University. A selected 
number of the leading citizens of Worcester have been invited by him to 
act with him as corporators. The land for the erection of the necessary 
buildings has been selected, in a growing neighborhood and commanding 
extent of view. The money will be all ready as soon as the act of incor- 
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poration is secured. The generous donor has arranged his affairs so that 
his plans will be carried out, even in the event of his death. He does not 
propose to limit his gifts to the original one million, but intends to add to 
the endowment as occasion may require. His purpose is to make the 
scope of the new institution cover broadly all fields of knowledge. A law 
school, medical school, and possibly theological school, as well as an aca- 
demic department, will be established. There are some who are ready 
to express the wish that the princely donor could have preferred the name 
“college” to “ university,” but time will supply the best test of the fitness 
of the one chosen. Worcester is to be congratulated on an addition to her 
present riches, of such incalculable value. 


* * 
~ 


OnE never thinks, when contemplating a fine, ingenuous, promising 
youth, as he is about to graduate from college, of how much wealth he 
will probably acquire in the course of his life, but rather of what possibili- 
ties lie unfolded within him, — what are likely to constitute the riches of 
his personal experience in going through life, what hopes of him may be 
gratified, and what dawning ideals may be realized in him between life’s 
morning and evening suns. The most worldly suspend their accustomed 
calculations in his poetic presence, and silently confess to the insufficiency 
of mere material things. 5 

— 

THERE is one thing in which we think our public schools miglit easily 
take a great step forward. That is, by giving greatly more attention to the 
economics of industry. What is the value of Latin and French compared 
with this? Yet, how much more attention is given to them. Stable and 
peaceful industrial relations can never be attained till the people know the 
limits of capital, and what are its legitimate and necessary connections with 
labor, and thence learn to co-operate with capital intelligently and hon- 
estly, and with steady self-control. 


* * 
* 


Tue history of human thought is of various branches, and new ones are 
added from time to time. "Temperance has become a standard question, 
and it is clearly a progressive movement. The world’s thought is slowly 
clarifying on the question of the making and vending of alcoholic liquors ; 
and a proximate unity of opinion and conviction will, before a very great 
while, be attained. 

The efforts which have been in progress for the amendment of the Mas- 
sachusetts constitution, are promising success at no distant day. ‘There is 
a growing zeal in laboring for it, and the zeal is not without knowledge, and 
it is accumulating social influence. If the Republican party will unitedly 
vote for it, they will win the respect of all temperance people, and earn a 
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new title to confidence as the rightful ruling party. ‘The Prohibition third 
party, which has been so assiduously nursed by Democratic politicians, is 
beginning by its growth to alarm some of the Democratic leaders, who are 
fearful of the consequences to Democratic ascendency in the South, should 
the third party be organized in that section. 
i 

SomE books and periodicals have a large circulation with a small repu- 
tation. Some have a distinguished reputation with only a small circulation. 
Perfection would combine high reputation with an extensive circle of 
readers. This is a very difficult achievement, because the large majority 
are not usually appreciative of the loftier and finer forms of thought and 
style, and the common needs of men are for the grosser kinds of things, 
just as we need a larger quantity of common stones and iron than of gems 
and gold. Still it is and shall be the aim of the NEw ENGLAND MacGazine 
to achieve this combination to a large extent by discussing themes admitted 
to its pages in a worthy manner, yet so that the sovereign people who 
graduate from our public schools will generally find both topics and treat- 
ment suited to their wants. We are encouraged in this hope by the degree 
of success already attained, and by various auspicious omens which beckon 
us forward ; and no possible effort shall be spared to turn these hopes and 


omens into solid realities. 


o.8 
* 


HisToricaL magazines are numerous and invaluable. As depositories 
of laboriously gathered material for the use of future historians, they cannot 
be overestimated. This class of journals is, however, usually very dry, as 
they avowedly do not address the popular ear, nor prepare their meat to 
suit the popular palate. The public requires that these themes be treated 
in a style worthy of their importance. That task, we claim, is skilfully 
performed by the New ENGLAND MacGazine. It hunts and gathers out 
original matter for itself, and then puts it in shape so as to satisfy and 
delight a sound public taste and judgment. As all our great historians 
have proved, it is possible to be at once original investigators and classical 
writers. This is our aim, and this the demand we make on our con- 
tributors, and with a growing success which competent testimony and in- 
creasing circulation attest. 

Nor is the work and sphere of the NEw ENGLAND MaGaZINE in anywise 
merely sectional. New England liveth not to herself, nor for themselves 
have her patriots and martyrs died. She is vitally and nobly connected 
with all our extensive territory, and even with the whole civilized world. 
No section of the country can be indifferent to New England life and _his- 
tory, as none can be independent of any or the rest. Hence the New 
ENGLAND MaGazINE cannot be conducted wisely and successfully: in the 
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spirit of a sectional partisan, but merely in the tone of subloyalty which 
each section owes to itself, and thence large and full to all the rest as 
members of one great commonwealth. Some of our contributors, there- 
fore, and very many of our subscribers, are from the West and South. 

The New England stock has also become very migratory, seeking richer 
lands and mines and sunnier climes ; and thus by a fresh form of force 
they are vitally interlocking New England more and more with every 
portion of our vast domain, a patriotic and beneficent process which 
will be greatly fostered by the universal circulation of the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE. 

While we have this specialty, our topics are very various. We exclude 
nothing of popular interest suited to a magazine for the people ; and a due 
place is given to good and healthy fiction of high grade, to sociology, to 
national concerns, and the general course of human life, so as to make it 


of universal interest. 


* * 
* 


Tue problem concerning the fisheries has, during the month, made no 
evident progress toward a solution. Ill feeling on both sides has made a 
manifest advance. America and Canada are trying how far each can hurt 
the other by legislation. But this is a two-edged sword, which always cuts 
both ways ; and it is a poor consolation to hope the other party will be hurt 


the most. A better hope is that a mutual understanding will soon be 
reached ; and, as a condition of this, it will be well if each party tries to put 
itself in the other’s place,—a rare and difficult thing in international 
politics. 
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WEBSTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
By HON. STEPHEN M. ALLEN. 


THE more complex or artificial the means of living, the greater the 
necessity for a suitable practical education in providing for the necessities 
of human existence. Primitive simplicity has been nearly crowded out by 
modern civilization ; and sometimes the divine law, “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread,” is entirely lost sight of through the fictitious 
though sometimes fashionable glamour which would paint labor as something 
dishonorable. 

The law of “ industrial habit” is as imperatively divine, as wise and bene- 
ficial, through all its ramifications as any part of that delivered at Mount 
Sinai, and no departures from it can be made without injury to this physical 
body, the mind, the heart, and the spiritual life of humanity. Physically, the 
body must have action: a straining of the muscles, expansion and contrac- 
tion of its fibres, weight and pressure upon its bones, and constant motion 
and friction — all activity to become and be kept healthy. In the olden time 
the daily necessities and demands of life provided for this work most fit- 
tingly in the cultivation of the soil or the less humane but more laborious 
habits of the chase. 

Humanity cannot thrive or progress without a healthy brain, nor be 
properly educated without the united sympathetic effort of every natural 
function of the body. God has made this the imperative law of health, 
happiness, and usefulness, which cannot be violated with impunity, and 
which should not be superseded by human civil law. The spiritual condi- 
tion of mankind, its healthfulness and usefulness, will ever greatly depend 
upon the good health and proper condition of the body for the time being. 
Its high conceptions, its brilliant illuminations and exhilarations, its force of 
moral action, and its vital works in the aggregate, will always depend more 
or less upon an harmonious action of the indispensable trinity of body, mind, 
and soul. 

Modern civilization is constantly working out new methods of keeping up 
those proper relations by fictitious methods of physical exercise, which 
often has not only been carried to great and dangerous extremes, but has 
thrown discredit over the useful manual labor which Providence provided 
for the works of humanity. These new methods, while sometimes useful 
in themselves as ornaments, are not the natural methods designed by 
Providence to accomplish the necessary work of life. 
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Nature is always compensative in her vital work, and ever gives two 
direct results. ‘The laborer who produces the real necessities of life with 
his reasonable toil, also brings strength, health, and happiness to himself as 
well as sustenance to those dependent upon him. Manual exercises for 
pleasure and health may produce the latter ; but when the great trial-balance 
of life is made out, the account will show but a small gain to humanity 
at large, as compared with the account of the practical toiler, who, as a 
producer, enriches himself and the whole world around him. 

Physical and mental training may then be divided into two classes, the 
one system from natural, and the other from artificial, labor. ‘The natural 
may and should have its exhilarations, pleasures, and comforts ; and the 
condition of things in the present day proves conclusively that the immediate 
future demands from the social and political economist, not only the study 
of the best means of, but the proper and better provision for, making the 
necessary labor of life a greater pleasure to the natural toiler, as well as a 
bountiful provider for his physical and mental needs. This will not only 
do the work that is claimed for it, but will in no sense lead to dissipation 
beyond. On the other hand, artificial labor, for whatever purposes, gen- 
erally carries with it a leading inducement for an artificial life beyond, 
which, fictitious in the start, becomes a means of dissipation at its end. 

The proper education of youth, then, is a practical education, combining 
physical and mental labor, but always to a useful and creative end — an end 
leaving beside all that is claimed for it to the individual, a gain for humanity 
at large. The great changes in mechanical art during the last fifty years have 
entirely changed for all the real methods of getting a living. 

Industrial production, through labor-saving processes under the present 
system of compensation, has become excessive and beyond the demand. 
The laborer and mechanic has not improved by it in the proper sense. 
Specialties have made him an expert in one thing, while he is much less of 
a mechanic in another. The effect is bad upon his mind. He needs the 
generalizing influence of the old hand-work, when one man could build a 
house or make a shoe, where the labor is now divided among twenty or 
thirty. His school should also be one of the arts as well as of letters, and 
his real domestic needs be more luxuriantly supplied than at present. The 
mover of the natural and mechanical products should also be educated as a 
producer, while the merchant should better understand by early training, the 
history of the creation of his wares. 

The old system of apprenticeship has been done away, and the young 
man of the present day, in first going to the business he has chosen, needs 
a much more marked training of his profession at school than is now to be 
obtained. Hence, the proper and successful industrial education of the 
future should be the practical study of nature, mechanical art, and letters, 
thoroughly combined in all elementary schools. 
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On February 5 there was a terrible disaster on the Vermont Central Rail- 
road, about four miles above the White River Junction. The loss of life was 
great, and the horrors of the situation were heightened from fires caused by 
the upsetting of stoves. Some of the foremost people of New England were 
among the sufferers. The disaster is attributed to a broken rail: but the 
greatest evil was due to fire, both in the way of death and pain and personal 
injury. 

aa 

AN indication of the advance of thought on the temperance question is 
very clearly given in the following statements and statistics : — 

The secretary of the Commonwealth has recently sent to the Legislature an 
abstract of the returns of votes on the license question in the cities and towns 
in 1886, with a statement of the number of licenses granted by classes and the 
amount received for the same. Of the 349 cities and towns of the State, 74 
voted for license, 5 took no vote, no return was received from one, one voted 


last year as part of another town, and 268 voted against license; in 1885 
there were 112 cities and towns voting for license, 6 taking no action, and 
230 voting against it. The net gain for no license is 76 places, — or, in 1885, 
32 per cent of the cities and towns voted for license against 21 per cent in 
1886, — a no-license gain of 11 per cent. In 1885 the no-license vote was 
46.7 per cent of the total. 


* * 
* 


Tue Fiftieth Annual Report of the State Board of Education contains an 
excellent review of the development of the Massachusetts public school sys- 
tem during the last half-century. In that time the population has advanced 
from 691,222 to 1,942,141, and the value of taxable property has risen 
from $206,45 7,662 to $1,847,531,422. The schools have trebled in number, 
and the pupils have kept pace with the schools. Fifty years ago the average 
attendance was in winter 53,532 less than the total number of school chil- 
dren in the State, and in summer the average was 70,000 less. Last year 
there was an average of only 54,195 of school children who did not attend the 
public school. This is a smaller average absence by some 15,000 or 16,000 
than formerly, though the population is now three times larger than at the 
earlier date. The progress here is very conspicuous, and it becomes especially 
striking when it is considered that the accessions to our population have 
been in a large degree of foreign birth or parentage ; and concerning them 
these facts furnish a good ground of hope. 
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No nation ever made history so rapidly as America. It also knows quite 
well what it is doing, and appreciates well its own work. Yet in its national 
capacity its action may be slow in making due provision for its coming _his- 
torians. We therefore join our voice with that of others in expressing a 
hope that Congress will approve the resolution now before it providing for 
the cataloguing of American historical documents in the public and private 
archives of Europe. Their importance can scarcely be overstated ; it is not 
too much to say that this material is essential to a full understanding of our 
later colonial history and the establishment of our present government, or 
that without it our best histories could not have been written. It is, how- 
ever, practically inaccessible ; little, indeed, of it has ever been made avail- 
able, and it is hedged about by such restrictions that no worthy record of 
our country could have been written by a man not possessed of ample means 
or official station. The present measure, therefore, would greatly ease the 
burdens of history-writing and extend its possibilities. 
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CHARLES CarTER, the oldest ex-member of the Connecticut Legislature, 
died January 18, in Marlborough, Conn., aged ninety-six years. He repre- 
sented that town in 1846. 

* * 
- 

Epwarp LIvINGsTONE YOuMANS, late editor of the Popular Science Monthly, 
and regarded in Europe as the representative American savant, who died 
January 18, was born at Coeymans, N.Y., June 3, 1821. His parents removed, 
when he was a child, to Saratoga. At the age of thirteen he was attacked 
by ophthalmia, and for some years was totally blind. His sight was perma- 
nently injured, and he often found himself unable to read. He displayed 
early that love for chemistry and physics which gave color to his whole life. 
Professor Youmans was for forty years identified with enterprises of the Apple- 
tons, who published in 1852 his “Class Book of Chemistry,” which had a 
great circulation, and was translated into Spanish in 1866. In 1851 he issued 
a chemical chart; in 1853 appeared “Alcohol and the Constitution of 
Man,” and in 1855 the “Chemical Atlas.” He published the “ Hand- 
book of Household Science” in 1857, and in 1864 the “Correlation and 
Conservation of Forces.” In 1866 he accepted the chair of chemistry in 
Antioch College, and in 1867 he published the “Culture demanded by Mod- 
ern Life.” In 1872 he established the Popular Science Monthly, of which 
he remained editor till within a short time of his demise. Dr. Youmans was 
the intimate friend of Herbert Spencer and of Professors Huxley and Tyn- 
dall. More to him than to any other man is the popularity of their works 
in this country due. He introduced Mr. Spencer to the American public 
when the author of “ Social Statics” first came here to lecture. Professor 
Youmans was the adviser of the Appletons in all their scientific publications, 
and in every way showed himself a most earnest worker for the advancement 


of science. His wife survives him. He leaves no children. 
° 


Mr. CHares T. Hupparp died at Weston, Mass., January 18, at the age 
of sixty-nine. He was connected with the well-known firm of Sewall, Day & 
Co., cordage manufacturers, and was afterwards a director in the Sewall 
and Day Cordage Co., that succeeded the firm. He was also a bank and 
insurance director in Boston, and treasurer of the Boston Flax Mills Com- 


pany, afterwards the Ludlow Manufacturing Company. 
* * 
* 


Mrs. CrarissA D. RayMonp died in Wilton, Conn., January 19. She 
would have been 105 years old next May. She was called the oldest per- 
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son in Connecticut. Her husband died in 1814, when she was about 
thirty-two years of age, and she has lived a widow’s life for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. She leaves a number of great-great-grandchildren. 
"> 
CapraIn GEORGE B. HANOVER, long a resident of the North End, Bos- 
ton, and for about forty years in the employ of the historic publishing firm 
of Crocker and Brewster, died on the 2oth of January, in New York, at the 
age of sixty-three. 
A 
Hon. Henry B. Sranron, one of the most eloquent of the early anti- 
slavery lecturers, an able lawyer, writer, and politician, a student of Lane 
Theological Seminary, and driven, with others, from its classes, on account 
of his pronounced views on the slavery question, died in the latter part of 
January, aged eighty-one years. 
ra 
THE Rev. W. G. Exuiorr, D.D., was buried in St. Louis, on January 27. A 
son of New England, he went in early manhood to that city, fifty-four years 
ago. He contributed in various ways to honor and ennoble it, by a life of 
wise and effective zeal for religion and education of the most broad and 
enlightened character. He exercised an unwonted power in stimulating 
men to goodness. He was pastor of one of the strongest churches of the 
Unitarian denomination, was chancellor of the Washington University, 
which he helped to found and establish, and was president of the St. Louis 
Law School ; and in every relation he was highly honored. In his death, 
the cause of liberal Christianity in the West has lost a bright ornament and 
a powerful support. 
ad 
THE Rev. ARTHUR Swazey, D.D., died February 2, at his residence in Chi- 
cago, at the age of sixty-two years. Dr. Swazey has been a prominent man in 
the religious circles of Chicago for twenty-five years. He was born at 
Bucksport, Me., June 22, 1824. His preparatory education was received in 
Yarmouth. At the age of sixteen he entered Bowdoin College, and gradu- 
ated with high honors in 1844. He then entered the ministry, and after- 
ward attended Bangor Theological Seminary, graduating in 1847. He 
then accepted the pastorate of a Congregational Church at Brighton, Mass., 
where he remained ten years. In 1856 he accepted a call from the First 
Presbyterian Church of Galena, Il. The Third Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago called him to its pastorate in 1860, which position he retained until 
1870. During his ministry the membership was largely increased, and a 
church debt of forty thousand dollars was paid off. He also edited the 
Interior for two years. Dr. Swazey was a man of fine scholarship, and the 
later years of his life were devoted to astronomy and inventions. He 
stood firmly by Professor Swing when that divine was prosecuted for heresy. 
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‘THE funeral of Ex-Judge Thomas Russell took place at Pilgrim Hall in 
Plymouth on February 11 at 3 o’clock. It was attended by Governor Ames ; 
Railroad Commissioners Kingsley and Stevens ; Chief Justice Brigham of 
the Superior Court ; Judge Charles Allen of the Supreme Court ; President 
Choate of the Old Colony Railroad ; S. N. Aldrich, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Central; Hon. George C. Crocker of Boston; Rev. Cyrus A. 
Bartol of Boston ; Hon. William G. Russell, brother of the deceased, and 
other members of the family ; and by numerous persons eminent in the 
State. The services were conducted by Rev. Edward H. Hall, D.D., and 
Rev. George W. Briggs, D.D., of Cambridge. The remains were deposited 
in the receiving tomb at Burial Hill. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


“JT Am That I Am,”? by E. A. Warriner, is a duodecimo in verse, on an 
abstract and metaphysical theme, an exposition of “The Idea of the 
Infinite,” “The Idea of God,” and “The Idea of Personality.” The 
author commands our admiration for his brave effort. His success is such 


that only a very able or a very bold man could hope to excel him in the 
execution of his task. 


* * 
* 


“THE Recollections of a Private Soldier in the Army of the Potomac,” 
by Frank Wilkeson,” is a book written from the shady side of the military 
life. It criticises freely the commanding officers. Its tone is not inspiring, 
and on the whole, it is scarcely perhaps healthy in a patriotic aspect. But 
it may deserve attention, because of the standpoint it occupies of a private 
who never rose into the ranks. 


* * 
* 


WHATEVER may be the deficiences of the recent work of Professor Rich- 
ardson,’ it seems to us that no more just view of our national writers than 
this has been presented, though we cannot speak as to his treatment of the 
poetry and fiction, which are reserved for another volume. In this one he 
reviews only the essayists and the historical and descriptive writers. 
Environment and personality being the chief forces determining the 
character of literary works, the different authors are naturally presented in 


1 I Am That I Am: The Philosophic Basis of the Christian Faith. A metrical essay, by E. A. War- 
riner. Boston: Cupples, Upham, & Co. 1887. Cloth, r2mo; pp. 167. ‘ 

2 Recollections of a Private Soldier in the Army of the Potomac, by Frank Wilkeson. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. Cloth, 16mo; pp. 246. Price, $1.00. Boston: for sale by W. B. 
Clarke and Carruth. 

3 American Literature. Vol. I. The Development of American Thought, by Charles F, Richardson. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 8vo; pp. 535- 
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their relation to the peculiar conditions of their period and geographical 
situation. Yet the treatise does not wholly follow a historic order. Its 
pages give a rapid survey of what our author regards as most enduring in 
the literary product of the country up to the present time. The chapters 
are carefully planned, and are elaborated in a systematic manner. He 
attempts to avoid analysis, as well as expository criticism, and condemns a 
large display of facts ; consequently he does much generalizing, but argues 
effectively from leading features, and abounds in summary, if not pithy, 
statements. He well defines American literature as “ isolated inheritance, 
working freshly.” The average reader will find many valuable ideas suc- 
cinctly and conveniently stated regarding our best-known and standard 
authors ; while in the closing chapter, treating of the “ Borderland of Lit- 
erature,” there is much of suggestion and interest in regard to the work 
and influence of those who have been authors incidentally only. The style 
of the work is concise ; and, if not greatly animated, there is a freshness of 
statement, and sometimes of view, which will render it entertaining. It is 
a book which would be valuable to the larger number of those having a 
taste for sound literature. 
7s 

To the student of genealogy in general, any volume on early New Eng- 
land people would be of value, while to the members of the several famflies 
mentioned therein it would have the addition of personal interest. In the 
book! before us the families bearing the names Ayer, Bartlett, Bradley, 
Chase, Dean, Dow, Dunster, Ellis, Fuller, Hope, Kilby, Martine, and De 
Les: Dernier, Maverick, Mills, Montague, Pemberton, Pepperell, Poore, 
Prescott, Sewall and Longfellow, Spofford, Titcomb, Watmough, Willard, 
occupy the largest space, while: numerous others are more or less fully 
treated. Much of curious, and even of thrilling, interest is found in the 
lives of individuals of the families mentioned, to such an extent as might 
repay perusal by the general reader. 
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[The numerals designate magazines, a list of which is placed at the close of this index. The date of 
the magazines is that of the month preceding this issue of the New ENGLAND MaGazing, unless otherwise 
stated. } 


ART, ARCHITECTURE. The Likenesses of Julius Cesar. ohn C. Ropes. 30. 
— The Oldest Church in London. St. Bartholomew the Great. Morman Moore. 
1.— Recent Discoveries of Works of Artin Rome. Audolfo Lanciani. 1.— The 
Illustrations of Faust. Walter H. Pollock. 25. 


BIOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY. The Likenesses of Julius Cesar. ohn C. Ropes. 
30.— M. Coquelin. Brander Matthews. 30.— Notable Editors between 1776 
and 1800. Hon. S. W. G. Benjamin. 6.—Senator John A. Logan. J/7s. 
Martha F. Lamb. 6.— Major-General David Hunter. Gen. Robert C. Schenck. 
6.— Abraham Lincoln. A History. ohn G. Nicolay; Fohn Hay. 1.— Edward 
Thompson Taylor, the Boston Bethel Preacher. C. A. Bartol. 1.— James 
McCosh, President of Princeton. ohn Van Cleve. 1.— Rev. John Cotton, 
the Father of Boston. Wéolliam Gray Brooks. 23.— Stories and Memories of 
Washington. II. Seaton Donoho. 16.— Recollections of Early Years. ev. 
George W. Nichols, A.M. 29.—Caius Suetonius Tranquillus. Rev. Prof. A. 
A. Benson, M.A. 29.— General Lucius Fairchild. Consul Willshire Butter- 
field. 3t.—The Bench and Bar of Toronto. IV. The Hon. John Elmsley, 
Chief-Justice of Upper Canada. D. B. Read, Q. C. 31.—Gen. David Atwood. 
Reuben G. Thwaites. 31.— The Character of Shelley. Rev. Fohn Verschoyle. 25. 
— Sketch of Charles C. Abbott. 5. 


DESCRIPTION, TRAVEL, ADVENTURE. Glimpses at the Diaries of Gouverneur 
Morris. Second Paper. Social Life and Character in the Paris of the Revolu- 
tion. Annie Cary Morris. 30.— A Midwinter Resort. Wolliam C. Church. 1. 
— The Oldest Church in London. St. Bartholomew the Great. Morman Moore. 
1.—Fair Northfield and the Evangelist Moody. Mary Winchester. 23.— 
Canoeing in Kennebec County, Me. C. S. Aichborn. 23.— After Geronimo. 
XII. Lzeut. Fohn Bigelow, Fr., U.S.A. 7.— Around the World on a Bicycle. 
XVII. Thomas Stevens. 7.—The Last Voyage of the Surprise. X. 7.—A 
Winter Wedding Party in English Wilds. 29.— Social Life in Canada. a- 
mund Collins. 16.—The First Englishman in Japan. Caft. R. S. Collum, 
U.S.M.C. 29.— The Matterharn and its Victims. 25.—The Acadian Land. 
Charles Dudley Warner. 2.—Campaigning with the Cossacks. Frank D. 
Millet. 2.— Moose Hunting. Henry P. Wells. 2.—An Experience on the 
Island of Capri. William Chauncy Langdon. 11.— The South African Diamond 
Mines. 5.— Views of Life in the Crazy Mountains. Mrs. E. D. W. Hatch. 5. 
— Politics in Japan. Rev. Edward A. Lawrence. 3. 


EpucaTIon. Causing to learn. Gen. 7. #. Morgan. 8.— Influence of Race 
upon Educational Methods. C. /. Crehore, M.D. 8.—The True Order of 
Topics in teaching Physics. A. WM. Mowry, A.M. 8.— High School Physi- 
ology Teaching. F. ¥. Bergen, Fr. 8.— How should Examinations be con- 
ducted? ohn M. Richardson. 8.— The Webster Historical Society. 23.— 
The British School at Athens. 25.— Science in Religious Education. Daniel 
G. Thompson. 5. 


History. The Likenesses of Julius Cesar. ohn C. Ropes. 30.— Remi- 
niscences of the Siege and Commune of Paris. II. The Siege. £. B. Wash- 
burne. 30.—Glimpses at the Diaries of Gouverneur Morris. Second Paper. 
Social Life and Character in the Paris of the Revolution. Amnie Cary Morris. 
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30. — The Ordinance of ’87. ohn Eaton, LL.D. 8.— Abraham Lincoln. A 
History. ohn G. Nicolay; Fohn Hay. 1. —The British Cake. A Reminis- 
cence of the War of 1812 on the Penobscot. Mrs. Luther Keene. 23.— Mil- 
waukee. I. Consul Willshire Butterfield. 31.— A Mythical Ohio Metropolis. 
Wilson M. Day. 31.— History of Ohio. V. Consul Wilishire Butterfield. 31. 
— Pioneers of Homeeopathy in Southern Ohio. D. H. Beckwith. 31.—The 
Federal Convention. ohn Fiske. 11.—The Emancipation of Massachusetts. 
Brooks Adams. Ul. 


Law, LEGAL AFFAIRS. The Bench and the Bar of Toronto. IV. Hon. John 
Elmsley, Chief-Justice of Upper Canada. D. B. Read, Q.C. 31.— Gen. David 
Atwood. Reuben G. Thwaites. 31. 


LITERATURE. ‘The Condition of the American Stage. Fudian Magnus. 4. 
— Literary Backbiting. George Parsons Lathrop. 4.—M.Coquelin. Brander 
Matthews. 30.— Russian Novels. Zhomas S. Perry. 30.— Notable Editors 
between 1776 and 1800. Hon. S. G. W. Benjamin. 6.— Journalism as a Pro- 
fession. £. F. Carpenter. 8.—Mere Egotism. Fohn Burroughs. 9.— Our 
Actors and their Preferences. Charles E. L. Wingate. 9.— Young Men and 
Women on the Stage. Georgia Cayvan. 16.— The Character of Shelley. ev. 
John Verschoyle. 25.— The Illustrations of Faust. Walter H. Pollock. 25 
Ranke and his Methods. #. H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D. 3.— Two Serious Books. 
Harriet Waters Preston. 11.—A Glance Backward. Susan Fennimore Cooper. 
11. — Credidimus Jovem Regnare. Fames Russell Lowell. 11. — Lowell’s 
Addresses. 11.— Illustrated Books. 11. 


PoLiTics, ECONOMICS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS. Political Economy in America. 
Prof. Richard T. Ely. 4.— The New South—Financially reviewed. Marion F., 
Verdery. Our Naval Policy. A Lesson from 1861. Yames Russell Soley, 
U.S.N. 30. — When did Ohio become a State? ames R. Howard. 6.— 
President Lincoln’s Unlucky Pass. Allen Foreman. 6.— First Homestead Bill. 
Nathan Greely. 6.— The Relative Strength and Weakness of Nations. Edward 
Atkinson. 1.—Caius Suetonius Tranquillus. Rev. Prof. A. A. Benton, M.A. 
29. — The Original Notes of Mason and Dixon’s Survey. George A. Robertson. 
31.— The Fall ofan Island. &. D. 25.— Loyalty of the Indian Mohammedans. 
Sir Willian: H. Gregory. 25.— France as it is and was. By a Parisian. 25.— 
The Railway Bubble. 25.— Mohammedanism in Central Africa. Yoseph Thomp- 
son. 25.— Financial Frauds. JJalcolm Lane Meason. 25.—The Confedera- 
tion: the Solvent of the Eastern Question. George Baden-Powell. 25.— 
Neglected Factors in the Problem of Reform. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 3.— 
Politics in Japan. Rev. Edward A. Lawrence. 3.— The Cherokee Experiment. 
William Barrows, D.D. 3.—Some Points on the Land Question. Oliver B. 
Bunce. 5.—Misgovernment of Great Cities. Frank P. Crandon. 5.—The 
Navies of the Continent, II. S%r Edward F. Reed. 2.—The Federal Conven- 
tion. ohn Fiske. Ul. 


RECREATION, SPORTS. The Condition of the American Stage. $ulian Mag- 
nus. 4.— Canoeing in Kennebec County, Me. C..S. Hichborn. 23.— Yacht- 
ing in Midwinter. Charles L. Norton. 7.—A Bout with the Gloves. Charles 
£. Clay. 7.— One Hundred Books of Sport. 7. 


RELIGION, Moras. Future Probation. Gazl Hamilton. 4.— Vulgarity. 
Ouida. 4.— Edward Thompson Taylor, the Boston Bethel Teacher. C. A. 
Bartol. 1.—The Episcopal Church in the United States. Rev. George W. 
Shinn, D.D. 23.—Church Worship. Rev. Thomas A. Hyde. 29.— Faith. 
L. R. Hammersly. 29.— Lazarus to Dives. Yohn Baker Hopkins. 25.— The 
Trustworthiness of Spiritual Apprehension. ev. George F. Genung. 3.—Ne- 
glected Factors in the Problem of Reform. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 3.—The 
Congregational Churches and their Foreign Missionary Societies. 3.— Science 
in Religious Education. Daniel G. Thompson. 5.— Materialism and Morality. 
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W. S. Lilly. 5.— Science and Morals. Prof. T. H. Huxley. 5.— Credidimus 
Jovem Regnare. ames Russell Lowell. 11. 


PuiLosopHy, Metapuysics. The Practical Idealism of Emerson. Alexander 
Black. 16.— Goethe and Philosophy. Prof. Edward Caird. 25.—The Laws 
of Habit. Prof. William Fames. 5.— Materialism and Morality. W. S. Lilly. 
5.— Science and Morals. Prof. 7. H. Huxley. 5. 


SCIENCE, NATURAL HIsToRY, DISCOVERY, INVENTIONS. Specialists in Medi- 
cine. Morris H. Henry, M.D. 4.— Life among the Insane. Adriana P. 
Brincklé. 4.— The Stars (The New Astronomy). 5S. P. Langley. 1.— The 
Mound Builders. £. 2. Finley. 31.—Celoron’s Voyage down the Allegheny. 
T. F. Chapman. 31.— American Jottings. Grant Allen. 25.— Animal Love. 
J. A. Farrer. 25.—The South African Diamond Mines. 5.— Fulgurites, or 
Lighting Holes. George P. Merrill. 5.— Massage. Lady Fohn Manners. 5. 
—A Bird of Affairs. Olive Thorne Miller. U1. 


SOCIOLOGY, SOCIAL LiFE. Our King in Dress Coat. Moncure D. Conway. 4. 
— Vulgarity. Ouida. 4.—The Condition of the American Stage. Fulian 
Magnus. 4.—Life among the Insane. Adriana P. Brincklé. 4.— Reminis- 
cences of the Siege and Commune of Paris. II. The Siege. £. B. Washburne. 
30. — Glimpses at the Diaries of Gouverneur Morris. Second Paper. Social 
Life and Character in the Paris of the Revolution. Anite Cary Morris. 30.— 
M. Coquelin. Brander Matthews. 30.—Influence of Race upon Educational 
Methods. C. F. Crehore, M.D. 8.—The Bailing of Jefferson Davis. George 
Parsons Lathrop. 1.—A Day with the President. William E. Curtis. 9.— 
Social Life in Canada. Edmund Collins. 16.— Young Men and Women on the 
Stage. Georgia Cayvan. 16.—Fourierism in Wisconsin. Frank A. Flower. 
31.— The Laws of Habit. Prof. William Fames. 5.— Materialism and Moral- 
ity. W.S. Lilly. 5.—Science and Morals. Prof. 7. H. Huxley. 5.— Fetich- 
ism and Anthropomorphism. George Pellew. 5.—Narka; a Story of Russian 
Life. Part Il. Kathleen O'Meara. 2.—The Emancipation of Massachusetts. 
Brooks Adams. U1. 


THEOLOGY, PoLEMiIcs. Future Probation. Gaz/ Hamilton. 4.— The Catho- 
lic Indictment of an Erastian Polity. Rev. William Chauncy Langdon, DD. 
29.— Church Worship. Rev. Thomas A. Hyde. 29.—Faith. L. R. Ham- 
mersly. 29.— Christianity as the Absolute Religion. Rev. Canon Wescott. 25. 
— Ranke and his Methods. ¥ A. W. Stuckenberg, D.D. 3.—The Trust- 
worthiness of Spiritual Apprehension. Rev. George F. Genung. 3. 


War. The Conspiracies of the Rebellion. Leonard Swett. 4.— Reminis- 
cences of the Siege and Commune of Paris. £. &. Washburne. 30. — Lee’s 
Invasion of Pennsylvania. Gen. Fames Longstreet. 8.—The British Cake. A 
Reminiscence of the War of 1812 on the Penobscot. Vrs. Luther Keene. 23.— 
The Navies of the Continent, II. Sir Edward F. Reed. 2.— Campaigning with 
the Cossacks. Frank D. Millet. 2.—Moose Hunting. Henry P. Wells. 
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